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Sea-Moss and Sea-Ferns. 
(FROM NEAR VANCOUVER’S ISLAND.) 


~o— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


On lofty wing above the deep, 
Far up the wild Pacific shore, 
Where sea-birds dive and mermaids sleep, 
And corals gem the ocean floor, 
I'll roam at will; and fear no ice, 
Nor storms, nor snow-capped mountain peaks, 
Which watch me with a strange device, 
And wonder where and what I seek. 
Is sometiiing lost? Ah! whither’s flown 
The light, the life, that is divine? 
Oh, somewhere in the vast unknown 
Is all of mine and all of thine. 
In equipoise, oh, yearning soul! 
Concentrie systems round thee swing, 
Submissive to the wondrous whole; 
‘Tis ever thus new life they bring. 
I'll pause ami! these islands green, 
Blest with a summer bright and brief, 
When softened skies pour mellow sheen 
Which vivifies each mossy leaf 
That clings to rock, and shell and shore, 
Washed by the beaming tidal flow, 
That turns each little sea-fern o’er 
To catch through waves a living glow. 
In many a strange, prismatic hue y, 
Sea-imoss and sea-ferns meet thy gaze, 
Forever changing fresh and new, 
As mild winds move reflecting rays. 
Here’1e pearls and shells and coral trees ; 
Sea-vrchins roam in erystal cars. 
Qh, underneath the rich-robed seas 
Is life more wondrous than the stars! 
Here’re little quills, and pens that write, 
On web and woof of tinted glow, 
As painted in the sea-green light, 
Or dark as earth, or white as snow. 
Uprising from the deep clear waves 
Comes forth a host all purified ; 
Victorious o’er their watery graves— 
Freed spirits, now, and glorified. 
Among the ferns, from out their leaves, 
A loved and sainted face I see; 
I hear a voice that no more grieves, 
But sings sweet sea-songs all for me. 
So, thus, the feris are in my heart; 
Green moss, and faith, and hope and trust, 
Though oceans wide, or worlds us part 
“Yet somehow, somewhere, meet we must.” 
R. M. Crocker. 


Lysander Richards’ Travels. 
. -. 
NUMBER ELEVEN.—THE PLAINS. 


Nebraska belongs more to poetry than to 
prose, tor in poetry the poet is giver some li- 
cence if le strays from the truth to give inter- 
est and rhythm to his verse; and so with Ne- 
braska—all the songs sung in her favor must be 
in obedicnce to said license at the expense of 
truth, {or of all the God-forsaken places on his 
footstoo! Western Nebraska is that spot. It is 
a vastZunbroken plain, and almost a trackless 
waste. Stand on the house-top, and as far as 
the eye can reach in all directions (and your 
vision extends as far as the curvature or rotun- 
dity of the carth will allow), you see one 
vast level plain, as level as the surface of the 
ocean, and at night we were repeatedly led into 
the thought that we were moving over the ocean 


instead of land. At first this was pleasant to 


and the opinion prevails that rains have become | 
more frequent in consequence. Trees have | 
grown rapidly, anda farm situated so that it can 
be irrigated by digging a ditch from the stream, 
will, with care, yield a good harvest. There are 
some beautiful farms about Denver, and prices 
of land have largely advanced, and a still fur- 
ther advance is anticipated. 

The great drawback to the farms of Colorado 
is the absence of rains and the necessity of ir- 
rigation. The latter, of course, is obtained 
through considerable expense, for the farmer is 
obliged to dig a ditch from the river to his farm, 
and, if a considerable distance from a stream 
(and all cannot be located upon a river), the 
expense is great; and if you draw from another's 
ditch the privilege must be paid for; and this 
objection applies nut only to Colorado, but to 
Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
California, and all States and territories west of 
the States bordering on the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. 





A Phantasy. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I lav there dead. 
The wild bees’ drowsy hum, 
And all the sounds of earth, 
Went on above my head 
Where I lay dead. 
I rested well! 
And on my soothed and tranced sense 
There stole the summer's dreamy bliss 
Where there beneath its fairy spell 
I rested well. 
I lay there dead, 
And heard the springing grasses start 
Around my face, and felt the sun 
Bright pour its glory round my head 
Where I lay dead. 
And one went by— 
My heart’s love dear I knew to be; 
Her dreamy eyes were on the sky; 
In vain my heart sent up its cry— 
She passed me by. 
Another passed— 
She pluckej a flower from off my breast; 
She trailed her robes where I lay at rest; 
She loved me well in the years long past. 
Did love e’er last? 
A brown bird made 
Its quaint, queer nest close by my side; 
The rest passed on—the brown bird staid 
And sang her song where I was Paid, 
As her nest she made. 


Was I, then, dead? 
Or did death’s dart my heart just miss? 
Did I dream as I lay that day, 
With all but the brown bird tiled, 


That I lay dead? 
Evuis Mexat. 





Short Patent Lectures.---V. 

Our quaint preacher (previously quoted) had 
his own idea of the ‘‘devil.” Said he, analyze 
the term by letter, and it is devilish all the way 
through. Take away the D, and it is evil ; 
transpose the E, and itis vile ; take away the V, 
and it is al; and the last letter sounds like hell / | 
Darkness has its creations as well as the light, 
and horrible they are—all the more so as 
our means of comparison gradually improve. 
Heaven, in these later days, has become vastly 





view; an hour ortwo is well enjoyed; but when 
we look, hour after hour, day after day, on this | 
lone and dreary waste, with not a remnant of a/ 
tree, no shanties, for miles, not a fence to be| 
seen to break the terrible monotony, most Yan- | 
kees begin to think of the hills and dales, the 
trees and verdure, the unending versatility that 
God has given to New England, and ten chances 
to éne he will wish bimself back to even the 
cold and bleak winds of Yankee-land before he 
reaches the mountain-ranges of the far West, 
which Nebraska, and even Kansas, cannot boast. 
The soil is so filled with alkali that grass fails to 
grow; for long distances tracks of land are so | 





white with it one would mistake it for snow and | 
ice, and where grass does grow in spots it is | 
very short. One can imagine the picture of a 
Nebraska farm, with no fence surrounding it, 
no trees to supply the farmer with wood, with 
but very few rains, and the almost entire de- 
pendence on irrigation to keep gardens and trees 
supplied with water; and in many places a diffi- 
culty is experienced in finding streams to turn 
through ditches to irrigate, for where there are 
no hiils streams, of course, are rare. The pros- 


pects for farmers in alarge portion of Nebraska 
is poor enough, but not so in Eastern Nebraska, 
where by the side of the wide stream of the 


more saintly, and hell, by so much, the more 
damnable. Whatever may have been the ori- 
gin of the term, or the conception thereof in 
ancient times, it certainly comes down to us a| 
vivid reality, which, however we may affect to 
deny, we nevertheless take special pains to pro- 
vide against in our municipal regulations. We 
understand by it, nota trifling ‘‘maladjustment,” 
but an incarnation of the spirit of mischief; a 
malignant fiend; the very quintessence of all 
that is vile and hateful; a liar, not from igno- 
rance of, but from Jownright hatred of, the 
truth. In short, an enemy of the human race, 
and then, as “‘birds of a feather flock together,” 
it is by no means essential to relegate the state 
of such to the other world. A hell might be 
located in Boston as readily as elsewhere; and, 
as a matter of fact, we recognize the low dens 
of all large cities as such. 

Illustrations of this spirit are unfortunately 
too frequent. Butsomeare peculiar. A chari- 
tably-disposed countryman meets a pitiful case 
in the street, takes him to an eating-house, and 
provides him with a good meal, for which the re- 
cipient indicates his gratitude by robbing him! 
Rather more to the point, however, was the case 
of the association at Brook Farm, in West Rox- 
bury, many years ago. This association fully 





South Platte exists a narrow belt of moist and 


fertile soil, upon which good farms abound. 
Approaching Cheyenne, in the territory of 
Wyoming, a grand scene is presented to the 
traveller. Ifere, as far as the vision extends, 
stretches avast plain, as level as the ocean, em- 
bracing an area of one hundred miles, and in 
the dim distance rose above us the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with peak atter peak towering above the 
other, and their snow-capped summits mingling 
with the clouds; and on the right the great 
Black Hills where Gen. Custer’s recent chase for 
Indians and gold was made famous. This is an 
extensive range of mountains, vieing with the 
Rocky range in adding beauty to the scene. 
Cheyenne contains about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, and is the largest city on the plains. A 
good stopping-place is this after riding five hun- 
dred miles through a wild country; and every 
one should avail himself of the privilege of 
resting here awhile and experience a change of 
scenery. It is the capital of the territory, and 
here in Wyomiag is the place where women are 


allowed the right to vote and be voted for. In 


conversing with the men in this territory (and a | 
class of men who in the East are the strongest | 


opposers to equal suffrage) I was surprised to 
find the great confidence and faith they mani- 


fested in the movement. Itwasa settled thing; 


it had been tried several years and was a suc- | 


cess, and no one thought of questioning it. I 
conversed with bushwhackers and hunters, and 
All 


were sacisfied it was best for the welfare ot the 


even they thought it a good movement. 


territory—and this is civilization. 

Cheyenne is the junction of two great rail 
roads, the Kansas Pacitic and the Union Pacific. 
The Kansas Pacific runs from Cheyenne to 
Denver, Colorado, southerly, and from thence 
easterly through Kansas to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Near Cheyenne United States troops 
are stationed to protect the settler from attacks 
by the Indians. From here I took a circuit 
around the center of our continent through sev- 
eral territories and States. Journeying south- 
erly towards Colorado, a very pleasant ride is 


accepted the theory of ‘‘maladjustment,” and 
| earnestly set to work with a great array of talent 
j;to so surround every member thereof as to 
| bring out the higher phases of human nature 
| and life. Granted that their means were inad- 
| equate; still they were entitled to hope that they 
; should be free from outbreaking crime. Bat 
|no; the torch of the incendiary put an end to 
the experiment! 

In accepting evolution, then, we must accept 
all the facts of its history; the hunting down of 
the wild animals; the extermination of the rude 
and barbaric; the driving of the weak and im- 
becile to the wall to perish; and the survival 
only of the fittest. But we shall always find 
these to be the most moral and religious in the 
first instance, physical qualities coming in as 
secondary and subsidiary thereto. Further, we 
shall recognize the value of what Dr. Bellows 
calls the *‘scaffolding” of society—the organized 
means and agencies through which society un- 
folds itself. “Give me only your convictions,” 





The farmer inquired what his trouble was. The 
old boy said that they had accused him of every- 
thing bad, and he had so far cared very little 
about it; but lately they had laid the prevail- 
ing fashion for women’s dress to him. This 
was more than he could bear; and he fairly 
roared again over it. Sotvs. 





Running-Leaflets. 

Events follow so closely that there is no im- 
mediate danger of stagnation for want of stimu- 
lus. The recent floods—French, Hungarian, 
English, Russian, Dutch, East-Indian, in the 
old world; and Western, Eastern, Southern, in 
the United States—had kept us on the alert, 
when we were again startled by the undermin 
ing of a dam in Clinton, Massachusetts. Two 
acres of trees, it is said, were torn from their 
roots like reeds. The water became a mimic 
ocean, the waves rolling ten feet high, sweep- 
ing everything in their track. A swamp of 
twenty-five acres stripped of every shred of 
foliage! Four miles a wreck, and loss $600,- 
000! We had hardly taken breath ere similar 
symptoms were observed in Worcester, follow- 
ed by parallel consequences in the Leicester 
reservoir. Seven hundred million gallons were 
precipitated, and the loss three-quarters of a 
million. Every orifice was strained for the 
tick of the telegram, such was the distress of a 
sister city. 

At this juncture there was another expectant 
crowd. Troops came and went, and the unin- 
itiated thought it a carnival or an election. It 
was neither, but drawing in the public schools 
on trial. There had been such sharp criticism 
and interrogation that the people were appar- 
ently stirred, and rallied to the rescue. From 
the apparent gratification of the thirty thousand 
two hundred and sixty-six visitors, we need not 
fear that this branch of instruction will be ex- 
punged. Trained orbs and hands are highways 
to exactness in every department, and are a per- 
petual pleasure as well as practical benefit. At 
the agency in Pemberton square is a good ré- 
sumé of our educational status as shown by the 
preparations for the coming centennial. The 
subjects are diffuse and the representations ad- 
mirable. They afford a slight key to the grand 
future which wilf be partially unfolded in an- 
other hundred whirls. Articles continue to ar- 
rive—French, Swiss, German, Spanish, Brazil- 
ian, British, Russian, Italian, Japanese, Aus- 
tralian. A tin pyramid twelve feet high, and 
one of pure copper, a little less in height, will 
be curiosities. The old mooted carriage of 
1558 is to be drawn from its hiding-place. The 
ransacking will be thorough, and much packed 
away to await the call of those not yet born. 

Diverse jumbles. occur. We see by the 
doings of the Evangelical Alliance of Canada 
that it intends to propose a dead-lock of railway- 
trains, mails and their delivery, between Satur- 
day midnight and Sunday the same hour. Very 
different the attempt in London to open art- 
galleries and supersede the gin-shop. By the 
disaster to the steamship Yorvad from Stcho, in 
the Indian sea, five hundred pilgrims on board, 
chiefly Persians, and bound to Bushire, landed 
at the celestial gate, only three remaining to tell 
the tale. The petition for grounds upon which 
to erect buildings for sectarian religious ser- 
vices was very properly refused by the commis- 
sioners at Philadelphia. This will seem a myth 
when the wheel again revolves, and can enter 
the category with ‘‘ Mother Shipton.” The 
Scott-Uda aérial fire-ladder is more in line. 
Even that will be obsolete. What relation will 
the Chinese then bear to California? What 
will be the rank of our colored brethren, here 
and elsewhere? Among the employments of 
women, how will this notice strike our great- 
grand-daughters—“‘Only two notable for first- 
class engravings on steel.” We must believe 
that Miss Sartain and Mrs. Wormley will be 
multiplied ad infinitum. We are grateful to 
these for pointing the way. The latter having 
illustrated a work on poisons by her husband, 
was compelled to learn the art, as no one could 
be found to undertake the microscopic process. 
Where possible, this mutuality of interest must 
strengthen the marital bond, and enlarge the 
partners. What would the Legislature of 1976 
think of a'péfition for suffrage? As our sisters 
have voted ‘in England at municipal elections 
since 1869, and do vote in Holland, Sweden and 
Wyoming, evolution will certainly bring some 
important alterations, and settle the debate be- 
tween “rights” and ‘“‘privileges.” Patience is a 
mighty weapon. One generation completes or 
carries forward what a previous one commences. 
Lafitau said a North-American Indian some- 
times spent a lifetime in making a stone-toma- 
hawk, yet without entirely finishing it. Some 
things are seed-corn, and await recognition. 
After the performance of the Matthew Passion 
for the first time at the St. Thomas Church in 
Leipsic, at the evening service on Good Friday, 
1729, it laid, as reported, in forgetfulness a hun- 
dred years, and was revived under the youthful 
Mendelssohn’s direction, March 12, 1829, and 
has since shared the favor of Handel's ‘*Mes- 


siah.” Just sung in Music Hall this remin- 
iscence is interesting. 
Methods adapt themselves to the occasions. 


Compare the guest-table of the once most prod- 
igal with the corresponding class at this epoch. 
Bouquets at every plate, islands of flowers in 
the center, railway-grooves around, bills on 
choicest satin, or ‘‘engraved on solid plates of 
silver.” 

In our youth we knew nothing of the intri- 
cate machinery for charitable purposes now in 
vogue. Skill and kindness were evoked from 
the neighborhood. The change has been im- 





said Goethe; ‘I have doubts enough of my own.” 
Our position with respect to ultimate truth is 
only relative. If we are to know more we 
must grow into it. It is, after all, not a thing 
! of theoretical reasoning or of abstruse specula- 
! tion, but of common experience, of conviction, 
| of actual fact. 
| Itis true that, since Martin Luther threw his 
/inkstand at his Satanic majesty, he has been 
| pretty effectually squelched as a personality. 
| But he still lives as an active force. A hundred 
' years ago Swedenborg gave us the hint, for the 
| first time, that heaven and hell were not strictly 
| places, but states, and that both had their origin 
{and continuance from the very world that we 
|live in. We had, indeed, beer told that, on the 
whole, we were by nature and descent a pretty 
| scurvy lot. But Swedenborg avers that it is 
| Satanic to teach false doctrines, but particularly 
| devilish to work them out; and that the aggre- 
| gate of this duality would constitute hell any- 
where. 
And this brings us to say that nature makes 
a mistakes. A perfect law admits of neither 


| ers. 


| that name near Dusseldorf. 


mense, and largely due to the influx of foreign- 
At this point there is much discussion 
about the ‘‘Elberfeld” system of poor relief, 
which has been carried on in a Rhenish town of 
It was put in prac- 
tice in 1853-4, and its results have been remark- 
able. In 1852, with a population of 50,364, four 
thousand paupers were relieved at a cost of 
$44,000. In 1869, with 71,000 inhabitants, only 
about $19,000 was expended, and the number 
of paupers had fallen to 1062. A very minute 
and constant supervision is established; each 





| visitor has five or six families, and sees them 
once in fourteen days. Individual intercourse 
| is the efficient remedy, and all available facts 
| of means, relatives and capacity, are feretted 
jout. It resembles the plan of Dr. Chalmers. 

Ye relied much upon the inspection and atten- 
| tion of people of character and station. While 
| the presiding genius is at the heli the whole 
| action is charged with his force and momentum. 

Withdraw them and the effect is vastly dimin- 
‘ished. We could easi.y grapple with a few, but 
with multitudes the case is different; and where 


of the trio named intemperance, social evil and 
beggary. With these community is td cope; it 
must be instructed and shamed out of them. 
Industry would diminish the whole. We have 
proved the folly of most of our experiments, 
and still need to seek farther. How unnatural 
to witness young men borne along unable to 
stand, and young women brought to their doors 
incapable of entering, unaided, their own dwell- 
ings! What but laziness can superinduce this 
condition? They paint, bedeck, spin street- 
yarn, and sell themselves to high and low bid- 
ders. All grades and ages are in their wake, 
and blanched heads too often drag them down 
to lower depths. We must arouse, sound the 
alarm, and keep ever on the trail. It is a life- 
long encounter; it is a problem for the keenest; 
but we should blush for the race to acknowl- 
edge that these cancerous evils could not be 
overcome. They must be amenable to right 
influences. Actual support is the basic-stone. 
Each to earn his or her bread, and be self-sus- 
taining; live within their means, however mod- 
erate, and acquire a Spartan heroism in supply- 
ing personal requirements. The habit once es- 
tablished abides and runs on when imperative 
necessity is withdrawn. New resources open, 
and the base and vicious are distasteful. We 
have a beautiful globe, teeming with abundance, 
full of phenomena which is food for all existing 
and forth-coming scientists. We have fair fac- 
ulties, and transcendent tools in our cunningly- 
devised fingers and thumbs. How to use them 
profitably is the business of educators to answer, 
and on their replies hang the destiny of untold 
decades. We have a government of which we 
should be proud; but luxury and servility are 
creeping in, and should be ousted with a puri- 
ty of morals which disdains imbecility, over- 
reaching and injustice. There is no room for 
drones; something awaits each comer. The 
ground is ripe for the sowing, and the season 
favorable thereto. Let us to our various vine- 
yards, and toil while it is day, and so spare our- 
selves from accusation, and community from 
charge. Now is the period to trim our lamps 
and be vigilant; keep straight on and subdue 
for our successors. 

Dr. Bartol says: ‘‘The divinity telegraphs to 
the obedient ear.” What is ability but a trained, 
spirited steed, a statue at the post, not pricking 
his ear or turning his eye at your irrelevant 
coming, till the owner mounts him—then on his 
errand with lightning speed ! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Georgia. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Grirrin, Geo., April 3, 1876. 

GEORGIAN LAWS AND THE PENAL CODE. 
The chain-gang of Georgia is as wel! con- 
ducted a penal system as it would be possible 
to find. Naturally negroes predominate amongst 
the convicts, as they constitute the very sub- 
limity of ignorance and immorality, and with 
them petty larceny and theft of all kinds is a 
natural characteristic of the race. But I was 
surprised in finding that the black offenders 
have no fear of the chain-gang, as there they 
are assured of zood clothing and three meals a 
day, which is more than they can boast of at 
liberty. The white criminals, too, are placed 
in this durance, but side-by-side. I have seen 
them working with the negroes at breaking 
stones, building railroads, or in farming. Ne- 
gresses, too, are conspicuous among the con- 
victs, their crime having been either vagrancy 
or prostitution. But it often happens that they 
commit some theft in order to be committed to 
a permanent situatioa where they can survive, 
not possessing the ability to live through honest 
meansy And thus the chain-gang serves for 
both prison and work-house. Such is the free- 
dom allowed these prisoners that scarcely any- 
thing short of a gold-fever will induce them to 
run away, which any of them, if they possess 
any degree of intelligence, can do at any time. 
The length of sentence is generally twenty 
years, even for petty larceny, but as the employ- 
ments of the chain-gang are not irksome the 
heaviness of the punishment is thereby greatly 
mitigated. The desire to 9scape is great when 
locks and keys are used, as ina prison; but 
here, with but a link in the chain between them 
and freedom, the Georgian convict is but sel- 
dom known to break his bonds. The State re- 
ceives seventeen cents per day for each crim- 
inal, those engaging gangs becoming responsible 
for their retention. : 

NEEDLESS LEGISLATION. 

Georgia is certainly suffering from over-leg- 
islation, although its government is compara- 
tively free from corruption, or, in the latest 
parlance, of Belknapery. Foremost among the 
acts which have proved so demoralizing to the 
general welfare is the homestead law. By this 
each estate-holder can reserve from seizure by 
the creditors a homestead valued at three thou- 
sand dollars in gold; and in an agricultural re- 
gion where lands are cheap, something like a 
thousand acres, with buildings thereon, may be 
exempted from falling into the hands of the 
creditors. This reservation is supposed to be 
made for the benefit of the debtor's family. 
Therefore no unmarried man can take a home- 
stead. A woman can compel her husband to 
take one. After a homestead has been once 
taken no existing law can revoke it, and the 
property entailed belongs to the wife and her 
heirs forever. If, however, the wife should sell 
the homestead, which legally she cannot do, 
she may reclaim it at her own option, or, at her 
decease, the heirs may assert their right to it, 
and the occupant must remove himself at their 
command, even after a residence of twenty 
years, and after improvements have been made 
to the extent of thousands of dollars. I know 
of hundreds of persons who have bought and 
paid for estates to which their claim is not 
worth the paper it is written upon. Instances 
where homesteads have been sold and then re- 
claimed are of frequent occurrence; and, al- 
though the cases come before the court, yet in 
every ruling the point of the original owner of 
the homestead or of the heirs has been sus- 
tained. 

With such a law as this in vogue it is natural 
that men should become shy of each other in 
matters of business; and one of the results of 
this has been to make a demand for money 
with which to transact business, as exchanges 
through the medium of notes has ceased almost 
| altogether—which in all cases, past and present, 
| the world over, has been a cause of depression 
in trades; and although the tide of the prosper- 
ity of Georgia ebbs low it is evident to reflect- 





| ing minds that the last is not yet. So great has 
been the pressure for currency that nearly every 


enjoyed, for a comparatively near view of the | amendment nor compromise. There is no mid- | rents are high and work scarce misery and de- | railroad in the State was compelled to issue its 
Rocky Mountains and the Black Hill range is dle ground between the absolute safety of the | moralization ensue. Self-respect can only be 


obtained most of the way. 

Greeley, Colorado, is @ prominent place on 
the road and contains about fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. It is a good farming locality, yet 
dependent on irrigation for vegetable and fruit- 


raising. There is quite an emigration to this 


place among farmers and mechanics, and a rapid 
Denver claims about | 
Why this city 
was tounded on the spot it now occupies isa 
mystery, for it is removed from the mines some , 
It is near the 
North Platte river, from which water is obtained | 
Rain is very rare here. | 
Only about five days throughout the year is the 


growth is expected here. 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
seventy or a hundred miles. 
to irrigate the lands. 


sun clouded in through the day. 


| individual soul and its utter ruin; for the law 
cannot be beneticent without proportionate se- 
verity. But it is through the action of those 
very diverse forces that good is ultimately 
tachieved—order, peace and happiness on the 


one hand; confusion, corruption and destruc- | 


tion on the other. We can thus have a handy 


the back track a little. 


standard to judge by when we are itching for a ventilation, and is a nut for experts. 
little spread-eagleism on the prodigious progress , sympathy enough in one sense, but wisdom and 
of the age. The fact is, we shall have to take | persistency are lacking. Paupers intermarry, 
We are getting to be so and we can trace out of a common root three 
excessively refined as to be excessively wretched ; 
and so wondrously ‘‘advanced” that we are los- more add_d to the aggregate list. 
ing our footing upon the solid ground. A story without home, trade or means, what has society 
is told down in Maine of a farmer going out 
Abundance of | early one summer morning, and finding the devil, to become an ever-widening Upas tree? We 
trees have been planted within the lastten year | sitting by the side of the road, in great distress. | must not say there is no hope; it is the third | factor who furnishes fertilizers and farming im- | rarely appearing in public save at concerts for 


preserved through labor, and that should be fur- 
nished in some manner, however humble. But 
;even here we encounter difficulties. We im- 
| provise what is not legitimate, and cripple the 
ordinary channels. It is a tremendous deside- 
 cletias and worthy the attention of the most 
jacute. It is really on a par with sewerage and 
There is 


or four who select on a par, and are so many 
If they unite 


; in store but a miserable and helpless incubus, 


own scrip, which in years past has been given 
in exchange on the trains. This course was 
followed by city governments throughout the 
| State, and the inflation caused a premium to be 
placed upon United States money, and was fol- 
lowed by the refusal of the tax-collectors to 
take the local currency in payment. Fortu- 
nately, the legislature for once interfered at the 
right time, and a law was passed decreeing the 
redemption of the wild-cat money, and prohib- 
iting further issue. But several litigations have 
; arisen from the refusal of certain property- 
holders to pay their taxes in other than the local 
currency, and several cases are still pending. 
Enhancing the evils of the homestead law, 
| was the lien law, lately repealed. By this law 


the planter could mortgage his future crop, the 





plements having the prior claim on the crop. 
This law caused much discontent amongst the 
negro laborers, who oftentimes lost their wages 
simply by the incapacity of the farmers to pay 
them, although they would have done so if they 
had had the means; but the factor has made 
good his right and taken the entire yield. The 
consequence of this was that fifty thousand per- 
sons emigrated tu other States, thirty thousand 
of these being negroes. The amount which 
the factor manages to squeeze from the farmer 
by the action of the lien law varies from eigh- 
teen to twenty-five per cent. on the price of the 
supplies. It was almost an impossibility for the 
planters to get a loan from the banks, for the 
bankers could lend to the factors on better se- 
curity ; and so great were the profits that banks 
and factors could divide. The nullification of 
this law naturally ruined the credit of the 
planter, but in time they will see that it will 
have been of immense advantage to them; for 
whereas before they bought all such supplies 
as corn, wheat, barley, oats, etc., from the 
merchant, now, in order to live, they will raise 
less cotton and more corn and meat, and at the 
same time be tree from the hands of the factors. 
The protective act is a law by which the la- 
borer, either white or black, is bound to the 
planter or any employer for the time stipulated 
by a contract, either written or verbal. The 
employed, however, may leave whenever he 
may choose and refuse to fulfill the contract; 
but unless he proves that he is obliged to relin- 
quish his situation by abuse from the employer, 
or from some other good cause, he forfeits all 
right to the wages due him. However, should 
any oue hire a person who holds a contract with 
another party, the new employer holds himself 
liable for prosecution. All honest, law-abiding 
citizens, whenever hiring new hands, first as- 
certain whether they have a legal right to engage 
the applicant. This precaution is necessary, 
as otherwise a summons might be served at 
some inopportune moment on one who would 
be far from transgressing the law. A contract 
for a minor is drawn up between the employer 
and parents or guardians, the terms generally 
being that the sponsors shall be held liable for 
the minor’s absconding. In other words, the 
sponsor can be sentenced to the chain-gang for 
a period of five years at the non-fulfillment of 


the contract. 
THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


This law was framed directly after the war, 
in order to protect the planter from having his 
negroes enticed from their labor by the vaga- 
bond blacks, or by the false representations of 
the ‘“‘carpet-baggers.” Then there is a great 
difference amongst the individual negroes; some 
can perform an enormous amount of labor, 
whilst others are exceedingly lazy; and yet, as 
a rule, each receives the same amount of wages, 
viz., $10 per month and rations, the perquisites 
consisting of three pounds of bacon and a peck 
of meal per week. A habitation is also pro- 
vided. This is as much as the planter can afford 
to pay, and as little as any negro can live upon; 
and it certainly costs as much for the lazy black 
to live as it does for the active. Some of the 
planters, however, pay their field-hands $15 
per month, the negroes then finding themselves. 
On nearly every plantation there is a small 
bric-a-brac store kept for the benefit of the la- 
borers, who buy meat, tobacco, corn, needles, 
thread and clothing; etc., the pay for which is 
subtracted from their wages. Whiskey forms 
a most saleable article, of which the plantation- 
hand is excessively fond; but the expense of 
the article, combined with the smallness cf 
wages, prevents him from becoming too-fre- 
quently intoxicated. Wages are seldom paid 
before the twenty-fifth of December, as the 
negro prefers, if he is to have any money to get 
rid of during the year, to spend it then; and 
during the week that follows he is on one con- 
tinual frolic. If his money holds out he keeps 
himself in a semi-intoxicated condition for seven 
days, making night hideous around the village 
tavern. 

‘The discrepancy in the ability of negroes has 
caused many of the unprincipled planters to 
try and induce the smart workers of other plan- 
tations to labor on their own—not as much by 
better offers, however, as by false representa- 
tions; and the credulous black, thinking to 
ameliorate his condition, makes the change, 
which is too often for the worse, but also some- 
times for the better. But, as a rule in life, in- 
stability is not attended by the best of results. 
Owing as much to such proceedings as to any 
other the protective act was passed. 

Some of the planters have formed a monthly 
settlement, and the absence of a store works 
well; for the negro, not understanding ac- 
counts, and being a spendthrift, fritters away 
his money throughout the year four articles seen 
at the plantation-store. Given their money at 
regular intervals, however, they take the alter- 
native of saving it against that of tramping off 
to the distant village and spending it. When 
the payment has been irregular throughout the 
year, and the money has disappeared in driblets 
and expended for little extravagances, Christ- 
mas comes, and the negro finds himself without 
a dollar, and fallaciously imagines he has not 
done as well there as he could do somewhere 
else. 

The working-hours of the field-hands are from 
sunrise to sunset, with two hours’ rest at noon. 
During the cotton-picking season the laborer 
receives fifty cents per hundred pounds, a smart 
worker picking about two hundred pounds a 
day. The utmost limit of picking from sun- 
rise to sunset is about four hundred and fifty 
pounds, nearly equalling in amount a bale. 
The women make excellent field-hands, and are 
the reserve force for pressing times. They re- 
ceive 31x dollars per month and rations. They 
demand payment to themselves, and will not let 
their husbands take the money. Cc. F. H. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


John H. Noyes, and others, of the Oneida 
community, have issued a prospectus for a new 
paper, devoted to socialism, to be called the 
American Socialist. Their Circular was a 
very readable paper. 


An exchange gets off the following on de- 
linquent subscribers: ‘‘Looking over an old 
ledger, we see a long array of names of former 
subscribers who are indebted to us. Some of 
them have moved away and are lost to sight, 
although to memory dear; others are carry- 
ing the contribution-boxes in our most respect- 
able churches; and others have died and are 
angels in heaven; but they owe us just the 
same.” 

Swarthmore College, near Philadelphia, has 
provided a machine and work-shop in connee- 
tion with the gymnasium. It is furnished with a 
scroll-saw, lathe and tools for the benefit of the 
scientific classes. Two of the students are now 
making a small steam-engine. A number of 
the students also have a telegraph line through 
the building, and thus perfect themselves in the 
important art of telegraphy; and all without 





jinterfering with the regular course of college 
| studies. 


j 


Miss Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, widely 
| known as the ‘‘Black Swan,” died suddenly of 
paralysis in Philadelphia on Friday. She pos- 
| sessed peculiar vocal abilities, was born a slave 
| sixty-eight years ago, in Natchez, Miss., brought 
tes Philadelphia shortly afterwards, and always 

made Philadelphia her home. For some time 
| previous to her death she lived in retirement, 


years. 


the benefit of charities. She was an earnest 
and devoted attendant at Shiloh Baptist Church. 
Oliver Johnson, in his New Orange, N. J., 
Journal, says a newspaper “should be in thor- 
ough sympathy with the business interests, the 
educational institutions, the domestic life, and 
the moral and religious aspirations of the peo- 
ple. It should seek to promote harmony be- 
tween all classes of citizens, to elevate the stand- 
ard of morals, to moderate the asperities and 
jealousies of sect and party, to promote public 
spirit, to foster enterprise, and to unite all the 
people in efforts for the common weal.” This 
is the right conception of newspaper ambition. 
John Rogers's new group, ‘“‘Checkers up at 
the Farm,” combines his best qualities in com- 
position, drawing, modelling and expression. 
The expression of rustic triumph in the face and 
action of the young farm-hand, as he points tri- 
umphantly to the ‘‘fenced-up” king ot his city 
opponent, is only equalled by the look of puzzled 
resignation on the countenance of the opponent 
himself. The handsome wife (of the city gen- 
tleman, we presume), who stands an interested 
spectator of the scene, makes with her pretty 
child a charming addition tothe group. The gen- 
tleman sits on a rustic seat, under which a play- 
ful kitten is gambolling, and the farm-hand is 
seated on an inverted bushel-basket. The game 
has been played on the top of an apple-barrel. 
The trustees of the Fine-Art Museum within 
afew months, possibly in May, will be able to 
exhibit to the public the result of their labors. 
In the basement story there are rooms for the 
use of pupils in drawing, the business-office of 
the trustees, and the apartments of the janitor. 
In the two stories above there is the main pic- 
ture-hall, which is admirably lighted; a room 
for the Gray collection of engravings; the 
Egyptian room, which will contain the valuable 
collection given by C. Granville Way; a room 
finished with an interior bought in London and 
presented by Mrs. T. Bigelow Lawrence, which 
is unique in this country, and the ‘‘Loan Room,” 
where contributions temporarily in charge of 
the trustees will be placed. The main stair- 
vase and the areas afford suitable space for the 
disposition of statues. In Egyptian art, in 
plaster models of the best productions of Gre- 
cian and Roman art, and in engravings, the 
Museum will possess at the start collections 
which will be noteworthy. The paintings and 
statuary of the Boston Athenaum will form a 
portion of the exhibition. 
We must all go to Philadelphia this summer. 
Mr. Etting is getting on bravely in his restora- 
tion of Independence Hall. The coats of thick 
paint and other coverings have been taken from 
the walls and stairways, and all the fine old 
carving brought to light. The old bell is inthe 
entry; and on the walls are panels giving a 
clear and concise history of the important deeds 
done in Philadelphia during the revolutionary 
Mr. Etting has collected a large num- 
ber of historical portraits of great interest; the 
members of the continental Congress hang on 


the walls in one room, and below them are the 


very chairs and the table that they used. A 


second large room is made a kind of muscum. 


Among its attractions already collected are a 


grand, stately picture of George IIT. in his 
youth; full-lengths of William and Mary and 
Queen 


Anne; Sir Peter Lely’s portrait of 
Charles Il. ; the Sharpless collection of cabinet 
pictures in colored crayons, including all the 
men and women of any note in this country 
from 1787 to 1800; some exquisite china and 
glass, fine old furniture, and everything that had 
to do with the life of that age. 

A house of sinister historical interest in Paris 
is about to be demolished to make way for the 
Boulevard St. Germain—that in which Marat 
was assassinated by Charlotte Corday. The 
room where this event took place pow forms 
part of an apartment in which the preceding 
tenant several times received a call from Mme. 
Albertine Marat, who used to visit the spot 
where her brother was stabbed; she died in 1842 
in extreme poverty. Another person used to 
visit the house, M. Pillet, who died quite re- 
cently, and who was the last person who spoke 
to Marat before Charlotte Corday was admitted. 
He brought Marat a bill, and the terrible mem- 
ber of the Convention, who was in his bath, 
asked him to open a bit of the window. As 
Pillet was leaving the house he met Charlotte, 
who was trying to persuade, and who finished 
by persuading, Simonne Evrard to allow her to 
see Marat. According to Lamartine, who calls 
Charlotte Corday the Joan of Arc of liberty, 
her name was not Charlotte but Marie, and 
Catherine Evrard was Marat’s servant, who as- 
sumed the name of Albertine Marat. 





"LITERATURE. 


The April Orpheus has its customary miscel- 
lany, and music-pages of ‘‘The Blue and the 
Gray,” words by Ed. Harrigan, and music by 
David Brabam, and the ‘Blue-eyes Redowa,” 
by A. Wallerstein. —Boston, G. D. Russell & Co. 

The Housekeeper, for April, has a contribu- 
tion of those excellent receipts and suggestions 
which bring valuable experience to the fireside 
at merely nominal cost, and make easy the path 
of housekeeping. It has some pleasing engrav- 
ings, and a surprisingly excellent compendium 
of readable matter.—New York. 


The American Architect, for the current 

week, will have unusual interest to all Bosto- 
nians, as it has a full heliotype representation of 
the new Old South church, besides drawings of 
a Worcester house, and a river-side cottage at 
Quincy, Ill. The miscellany is suggestive and 
valuable.—Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 
We spoke warmly, the other week, of Mrs. 
Whitney's ‘‘Sights and Insights,” lately pub- 
lished hy Osgood & Co. Weshould have added 
that they also publish A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life, Real Folks, We Girls, and 
The Other Girls, all of the some series in print 
and binding, and more or less connected in in- 
cident and personages. The whole form a most 
admirable family or school series, and will carry 
sunshine wherever droppe They are among 
the best of books for young people. 

A. Williams & Co. have received from Henry 
T. Williams, New York, the publisher, Ladies’ 
Fancy- Work; or, Hints and Helps to Home 
Taste and Recreations, by Mrs. C. S. Jones and 
Henry T. Williams, in which ail the little ele- 
gances of home adornment are depicted, with 
hints for their promotion. By it one may learn 
how to make paper-flowers, feather-work, hair- 
work, rustic-pictures, Easter-crosses, fireplace 
papers, shrines, shell-work, bead-work, and 
fancy ornaments generally. It is fully illustrat- 
ed, and very practical. It lacks both an index 
and table of contents. 


The United States Oficial Postal Guide, for 
April, contains nearly four hundred pages of 
useful information about postal matters. Be- 
sides two full alphabetical lists of all the post- 
offices in the United States (one arranged al- 
phabetically by States), there are also lists of 
money-order and letter-carrier offices, tables of 
domestic and foreign postage, arrival and clus- 
ing of mails in the principal cities, distances by 
shortest mail routes, etc., etc. In short, it an- 
swers every question that one is likely to ask 
about postal matters, and is invaluable for all 
who make constant use of the mails.—Boston, 
H. O. Houghton & Co. 

With the utmost punctuality comes to hand 
Littell’s Living Age. for January, Feburary and 








March, 1876, of the quarterly series, bound in 


one volume, bearing five good articles from the 
Edinburgh, six from the Contemporary, as many | 
subjects from the Fortnightly and Blackwood’s 
but of which some are serial, and increase the | 
number; Macmillan contributes eight articles, 
with more or less from Frazer, the Cornhill, | 
Temple Bar, Spectator, etc., showing ‘the very 
spirit and body of the times,” and with some- 
thing upon all subjects, except the American 
centennial, for which omission absolution will 
be vouchsafed before it is asked in view of the 
positive excellence of what does appear.—Bos- 
ton, Littell & Gay. 

Peterson Brothers, Philadelphia, publish, in 
paper covers, The Fallen Angel, one of Alexan- 
der Dumas’ vivacious and yet somber episodes 
of French life; and in cloth, Married Beneath 
Him, by James Payn, a novel that has created 
considerable interest in England, in which vari- 
ous phases of English society are presented— 
first, the strictly rural life of the county middle 
class; next, life in the university; after that, 
the transition of the hero into literary life in 
London, in which there is a mixture of Bohe- 
mianism; then, a little fashionable gaiety, tine- 
tured with romance and jealousy; lastly, a 
death which looks very like murder, a coroner's 
inquest, and an exciting trial in the Old Bailey, 
London.—Received by Loring. 

The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co. takes 
form of a whollyjvocal character this week: ‘I 
am ever near thee,” romanza, words by M. J. 
McGlynn, music by Rafael Navaro; ‘‘Defton 
Woods,” ballad, words by Jean Ingelow, music 
by A. S. Gatty; ‘‘Beyond the Wailing and the 
Weeping,” solo, words by Rev. Horatius Bonar, 
music by Francis Boott; ‘Song of 1876,” words 
by M. J. McGlynn, music by John M. Loretz, 
Jr.; ‘‘Baby Mine!” ballad, words by Charles 
Mackay, music by Archibald Johnston; ‘‘Con- 
stancy,” song, words by H. B. Farnie, music by 
Charles Gounod; ‘‘Nebber come home no mo’!” 
song of the South, words by Mrs. F. G. de 
Fontaine, music by H. VonSturmeck; ‘‘The 
Veiled Picture,” words by Mrs. Eric Baker, 
music by Charles Gounod; ‘‘With the Tide,” 
song, by Harry C. Jordan; and ‘‘The Betroth- 
ed,” romanza, words by Louis C. Elson, music 
by L. Hackensollner. 

The North American Review, for April, has 
several articles of special interest and value. 
Among these are a review of H. H. Bancroft’s 
‘‘Native Races of the Pacific States,” under the 
title of ‘‘*Motezuma’s Dinner,” by Lewis H. 
Morgan; the “Consular System of the United 
States,” by Charles Hale; and ‘*The Reform of 
Local Taxation,” by David A. Wells. There 
are, also, ‘Dr. Cutler and the Ordinance of 
1787,” by W. F. Poole; and an article on Chief 
Justice Chase, by Isaac F. Redfield. The 
‘Critical Notices’ in this number have unusual 
interest and value. There is a long notice of 
“Tyndall on Sound;” and extended notices of 
James’s ‘Roderick Hudson,” Darwin’s ‘‘Insec- 
tivorous Plants,” and Reumont’s ‘‘Lorenzo de’ 
Medici;” and among the others is one on the 
‘*Minor Poets,” in which a half dozen volumes 
of poetry are examined. The number is un- 
usually able, and interesting in both a general 
and special way.—Osgood & Co. 

The twenty-third Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture 
contains a large amount of matter which is both 
interesting and useful to the agricultural com- 
munity. Addresses on agricultural topics by 
Geo. B. Loring, Levi Stockbridge, Paul A. Chad- 
bourne, W. H. H. Murray, James R. Nichols, 
Prof. George B. Emerson, A. P. Slade and O. 
B. Hadwin, are given in full, as delivered at 
the Haverhill meeting, together with a com- 
plete report of the discussions brought out by 
them. ‘There is also a full report of the annual 
meeting of the Board in February, including 
the essays presented by H. M. Sessions, Henry 
S. Goodale, Marshall P. Wilder, Prof. Goess- 
man, C. S. Sargent and Hebron Vincent, and 
Prof. Goessman’s annual report on fertilizers, 
together with the reports of the delegates ap- 
pointed to be present at the fairs of the various 
agricultural societies, and abstracts of the re- 
turns of these societies, comprising extracts 
from addresses and reports. On the subjects of 
Tree Culture, Fertilizers, Orcharding, House- 
building, and other practical. topics connected 
with farm life, the volume is rich in suggestive 
materials. 

The New England Medical Gazette, for Feb- 
ruary, and that for March, came to hand only a 
week apart. Otis Clapp’s paper on ‘‘Health as 
Affected by Drainage and Sewerage,” divided 
between the February and March issues, is of 
broad interest, raising, as it does, the important 
question of what shall be the future system of 
disposing of excrementitious and other noxious 
substances, especially in cities. That the pres- 
ent system is vitally defective is certain; and 
that the subject is nuw receiving more than 
usual attention in current magazines, and even 
by city corporations, is a sign of a none too 
early awakening to the dangers with which den- 
izens of the cities of this and other lands are 
surrounded from this source. In the March 
number the exercises of the Boston University 
School of Medicine commencement are to be 
found and prove to be decidedly good reading, 
especially the addresses of W. F. Warren, 
D. D., President of the University, and Walter 
Wesselhweft, M. D., Valedictorian for the Med- 
ical Faculty. There is also adue amount of 
professional reading not needful to specify here. 
—Boston, Otis Clapp & Son. 

The Congregational Publishing Society (M. 
H. Sargent, Treasurer, Boston) has published, 
on large paper, and very neatly, a monograph 
by Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, entitled As to 
Roger Williams and his Banishment from the 
Massachusetts Plantation—an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the matters concerning Roger Wil- 
liams, the Baptists, the Quakers, and religious 
lioerty in the early history of New England, 
with nearly six hundred notes. The investi- 
gating author has made thorough work of his 
task, and the results are a monument of indus- 
try and research. ‘he ‘‘points” which he edu- 
ces, and for which he asks the severest critical 
judgment, are these: The great youth of Roger 
Williams when he lived in Massachusetts, and 
that he was rash and headstrong; that Massa- 
chusetts was then scarcely more than a trading 
plantation, hardly a colony, not yet a state; 
that, lacking prisons for confinement, no course 
then seemed so feasible for the disposal of in- 
compatible men as dismissal—which had been 
done nineteen times before Williams’ turn; that 


‘arbitrary action” in requiring his ‘treatise ;” 
that he never became a freeman of the colony, 
but did become a house and landholder; that he 
was never ordained at Salem until the spring 
of 1635, instead of, as has always before been 
stated, during the summer of the previous year; 
that he himself undertook to secure a desired 
result in the state by the machinery of the 
church; that the sending home of the Salem 
deputies was not in the nature of disfranchise- 


just mentioned. 


it is an exaggeration to say that the coart took | 


Body and Soul---Their Relations to 
Each Other. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
on Sunday, April 9, 1876. 
—BY— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Is it such a fast that I have chosen? aday fora 
man to aMlict his soul? is it to bow down his head 
as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes un- 
der him ? wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable 
dav to the Lord ? 

Is not this the tast that I have chosen ? to loose the 
bands of wickeduess, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free,and that ye break 
every yoke ? és 

Is it notto deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house ? 
when thou seest the naked, that thou cover him; and 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh? 

Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 
und thine health shall spring forth speedily; and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee; the glory of the 
Lord shall be thy rearward.—Isaiah 58; 5—s." 

You notice that these words indicate, in a 
general way—I suppose were intended by the 
prophet to indicate—the prevailing code of mor- 
als and the idea of life, as it was held at that 
time. I propose this morning to speak of the 
fast of Lent, and, connected with this, of fast- 
ing in general; then to trace the ideas out of 
which that institution sprung; and then to dis- 
cuss, in the last place, the real, vital relation 
that exists between the food supply of the body 
and the mental and spiritual life of man. 

The name “Lent” is derived from an old 

Anglo-Saxon word which reters to the length- 
ening of the days in spring—lenten—lengthen— 
lent. The word, then, of course indicates sim- 
ply that time of year when the fast is held. 
The Romish church make the claim that the fast 
was instituted and retained by the apostles them- 
selves, and that, therefore, it has always and 
universally been obligatory inthe church. ‘The 
Protestants, however, deny this claim, and prob- 
ably with correctness, because it is impossible 
to find any proof of the claim made by the 
Catholics. We find, however, that the fast was 
instituted and established throughout the whole 
church as early as the year 250 of our era. At 
first, it was a fast of thirty-six days, instead of 
forty, but after a little time the number forty was 
assumed, and has been retained ever since. Of 
course, the first idea connected with the use of 
this number, forty, as the duration of the yearly 
fast, is derived from the supposed forty days’ 
fast of Jesus in the wilderness, preceding his 
temptation; and you will notice that all through 
the Bible there is a peculiar significance at- 
tached to, and a sacredness connected with, this 
use of the number forty; or, to speak more 
broadly, the number four, and the multiples of 
four. You remember that the Israelites were 
forty days on their journey from Egypt to Ca- 
naan; Moses was forty days in the mountain 
receiving the law; Elijah fasted forty days in 
the desert, when he fled from the wrath of king 
Ahab; Jesus fasted forty days, and then he is 
supposed to have been forty days with his dis- 
ciples after the resurrection and before the as- 
cension. I speak of these instances to show 
you that this sacredness of the number forty 
runs all through the Bible, and as indicating 
that this has something to do with the length of 
time that was settled upon as the duration of 
the yearly fast of the church. 
There is a very curious thing of which I wish 
to speak in emphasizing this fact which I have 
Four, and the multiples of 
four, have been sacred numbers, not only 
through the Bible, but in almost all the primi- 
tive religions of the world. ‘Take it, for exam- 
ple, among the red races of America—from the 
north clear through to the south, as far as we 
know anything about them, there was a pecu- 
liar sacredness attached to this number four, and 
all its multiples; and we find it in the religion 
of Egypt; we find it in almost all the original 
religions of the world. Whence did it come? 
It has been traced beyond question to the belief 
which prevailed early in human history that the 
world was square; that at the four points of the 
compass, north, cast, south and west, was the 
home of the four great gods of the winds, the 
winds being connected with the clouds, with the 
atmospheric conditions, with the changes of the 
seasons, and thus with the whole fruitfulness, 
life and development of the globe. These were 
regarded as the chief deities among many of the 
early religions; and, curiously enough (I sup- 
pose it will be a surprise to most of you, unless 
you have studied the matter), the cross, as a re- 
ligious symbol, antedateg Christianity. It is 
found all over the world, and just here is its 
origin. The conjunction of two sticks at right 
angles across each other represented the gods 
of the four winds, and was supposed to point to 
their abodes. So the cross is found as a reli- 
gious symbol among the Romans, and in almost 
all the early religious of the world. It is one 
of the peculiar symbols of the early races of 
men, and one of the most sacred. And so we 
find that the mounds of the early mound-build- 
ers in America were built square, their corners 
pointing to the four winds; and in this way the 
pyramids of Egypt were constructed, and most 
of the grand religious edifices of the early 
world were built on this idea, carrying out this 
peculiar thought. So we find that it is not an 
accident, having forty days, a multiple of four, 
for the duration of Lent. We find that it has 
its roots away down and away back in the earli- 
est and crudest religio is thought of the human 
race. 

And there is another very peculiar and sig- 
nificant thing concerning the practice of keep- 
ing fast-day, or Lent. I suppose the Puritans, 
in keeping simply their one day’s yearly fast, 
the proclamation for which you have recently 
seen from the Governor of this State, paid no 
attention to the peculiar idea of the chureh as 
to the method of keepfng it, because they were 
very shy of anything that wore the air of eccle- 
siasticism. But the church has universally, on 
its Friday, its weekly fast, and through tts Lent, 
prohibited the use of meat or flesh, but allowed 
always the use of fish. And here comes in an 
illustration of the strange connection which ex- 
ists between so many of the grand religious in- 
stitutions of Christianity and the ideas and re- 
ligions of the old world. [It seems very strange 
that Christianity, if it received all those institu- 
tions directly and by authority from heaven, if it 
is inspired and infallible in this matter, it seems 
very strange, I say, that it should have taken 
up and carried along with it so many of the 
pagan institutions of the world, simply baptiz- 
ing them into the Christian name, and letting 
the people keep up their old pagan practices as 
they were accustomed to before. Whence arose 
the idea of eating fish on Friday, or fast-day ? 
For you know that Friday, in the Catholic 
church, is the weekly fast, designed to keep in 
perpetual memory the idea that on Friday our 
Lord was crucified. Whence came the idea of 
eating fish on Friday? There is no trace of it 
whatever anywhere in Christianity: no habit or 
teaching, or precept in 1egard to it in Christian- 
ity. It comes simply from this: Friday, in the 
old pagan religions, was Fria’s day. Who was 
Fria? She was an old Teutonic goddess, cor- 
responding to the Roman Venus and the Greek 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love; and fish from 
time immemorial has been regarded as pecu- 
liarly her emblem and sacred to her use, so that 
the old pagans on Fria’s day always ate fish 
in honor of their goddess. So the Christian 
church, taking up Friday and turning it into a fast 
day, forbade the use of meat, but allowed the 
people to continue their use of fish as they had 

been accustomed to, so that there was no break 
in their practice as connected with the worship’ 
of their old goddess Fria, and of course when 
they took up the idea of making a fast of forty 
days, the conception of how it was to be kept, 
by abstaining from eating meat, and eating fish, 
| was still preserved, so that to eat fish during 
| Lent and abstain from meat has been the uni- 
versal practice of the church in all ages. 

And thus Lent follows immediately, in the Cath- 
olic church, the great celebration of the Carnival. 
Whatisthe Carnival? The Carnival, again, isa 
pagan institution. The word means simply ‘‘fare- 
well to flesh;” a grand feast of flesh preceding 
the time when you must go without it for forty 
days; but it is simply a revival of the old Ro- 
man Saturnalia. It was fabled by the Romans 
that ages ago, in some golden time, the god 
Saturn lived on earth, abode in Italy, and ruled 
the people of Italy as their king; that during 











ment, and has usually been overstated; that, 
strictly, there was no ‘‘church-and-state” action 
involved in his final trial; the first assignment 


marked kindness with which he was treated by 
the Massachusetts men; the fact that he after- 
wards justified in nearly, if not quite, every 
point the treatment which he received from 
Massachusetts; the facts as to the condition of 
knowledge, and the popular level of sentiment, 
of the early days of New England; the facts as 


to Witter’s case, suggesting ‘‘a wheel within a 
wheel;” and the real character of many, at 
least, of the early Quakers in New England, as 
social and public nuisances of the worst de- 
scription. The work cannuot fail to compel 
answer both from the Baptists and Friends. 





of the genuine date of his ‘‘hanishment;” the | 


| that time there were no rich and no poor; there 
| was no sickness, there was no sorrow; there 
| was no trouble, there was no labor; there was 
|a grand time of perfect human brotherhood; 
none high, none low, each serving each, and all 
living happily together; and so, on this Sat- 
urnalia, the people live over again for a few 
days this old ideal time, keeping in memory the 
reign of Saturn in the golden age long gone by. 
So the servants, during the Saturnalia, sit at the 
board, while master and mistress wait upon 
them, thus bringing back to memory the time 
when there was no distinction of great and small. 
The Carnival, then, preceding Lent, is simply 
the old Roman Saturnalia revived and baptized 
under another name. 

Then, immediately following Lent, comes 
Easter, the time when all sadness and gloom 
is declared over, and there is one gorgeous dis- 
play of flowers and finery, and universal re. 
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church, who keep their forty days of Lent? It 
means, after a long season of dress and party 
and ball and opera, simply taking--as the natu- 
ral inclination would lead one to do, if it were 
only fashionable and proper—a little time to 
breathe and rest before the outburst of fashion 
and display that follows the coming of Easter 
once more. [t is wearing sober colors, if you 
appear on the street at all; it is staying quietly 
at home; it is denying one’s self what the great 
mass of mankind never have even the privilege 
of tasting—the luxury of parties, the luxury of 
the opera, the luxury ns oe theater. pastor 
think of people, as now many amo 
friends, for acts religious belief I have the 
highest respect, but for the life of me { cannot 
help smiling at the idea—think of great masses 
of people fasting and starving themselves—on 
what? Starving themselves on boiled rock- 
cod, with egg-sauce; on baked salmon, with an- 
chovy-sauce ; on fancy roasts of oysters ; on oys- 
ter-patties and oyster-pies; on everything that 
can be made delicate and fanciful and tempting 
to the appetite, without the use of meat. They 
may eat anything except that. This, I say, is 
the ordinary idea of keeping Lent. _And dur- 
ing this time, perchance, there is a Bible on the 
center-table, more prominently than at others, 
and perhaps it is taken to the quiet chamber by 
thousands who are really sincere in it; there is 
a reading of books on ‘‘How to keep Lent, and 
the true idea of it; there are books of medita- 
tion and books of religious devotion read. One 
would fancy, looking at it from the outside, “ge 
they proposed to do up the disagreeable part o 
religious reading and meditation in forty days, 
just as they do up the disagreeable work of og? 
ing, and have done with it forthe year. This, 
say, 1s the ordinary method, as far as I have ob- 
served, of keeping the fast of Lent. ; 

Dropping this for a moment, and now — 
soberly to the inquiry as to what were the early 
ideas out of which this practice of fasting sprung, 
we shall find that Lent, in its origin, was not 
something to ridicule ; it was not something farc- 
ical in its character; it wasa grand reality. Look 
over the world, wherever you will, andwhere you 

find a whole people engaged earnestly, with the 
full sincerity of their souls, in some religious 
practice, however puerile it may seem to you, 
you may be sure that it has some grand signifi- 
cance inthe thought of those people, and that 
some time it did minister really to the wants of 
their souls, to their religious life. Institutions 
do not spring out of nothing. They are not 
mirages or clouds in the air. They have their 
roots in the logic, in the reason, in the thought, 
in the religious impulses and life _and aspira- 
tions, of man. Lent had such an crigin. What 
was it? The conception that was held of God 
in the early ages—or of the gods, to speak more 
correctly, for they believed in more than one— 
the conception was that those gods were beings 
that delighted in human suffering, delighted in 
the sacrifice, by men, of the best, most precious 
and dearest things they possessed ; and if there 
was a great and dire stress of calamity, if there 
was some grand and all-embracing motive for 
appealing to and moving the powers of heaven, 
then the thought of sacrifice grew larger, and 
it climbed higher; so that, while the sacrifice 
of an animal, or of the fruits of the earth, or 
of an ordinary captive taken in war, might do 
for ordinary seasons, there were times when the 
priests lifted their fingers and pointed to the 
highest and dearest in the realm, and said, 
“The god demands these!” and the gift must 
be surrendered, however dear or sacred or high 
it might be. So that the idea underlying fast- 
ing is, that these gods, supposed to have such a 
disposition as this, could be placated, appeased, 
or prevailed upon to grant some special request 
by the suffering that men endured in going with- 
out food, prostrating themselves before them, 
scattering dust and ashes upon their heads, and 
in all ways proving that before them they were 
abject slaves, ready to do whatsoever they 
willed. 

eaThere was another idea—for the fact has 
three main roots. ‘The second one was the be- 
lief which prevailed, especially among the ori- 
entals, that there was a necessary antagonism 
between spirit and’matter, between the soul and 
the body. They believed, not that a holy and 
loving God created matter, but that it was 
created by a lower deity. Some of them even 
held that it was the work of spiteful and wicked 
beings; that ihe souls of men, having fallen 

from the high spiritual realm that they origin- 

ally inhabited, had become enchained in matter, 

so that the body was really and literally the 
prison-house of the soul, and that the true way 

for the soul to get back to its original life and 

beauty and power was to break through the 

prison-walls, to beat down the body, to break 

and destroy and ruin the flesh, as the represen- 

tative of matter, so that, through these crev- 

ices and these broken walls, the soul might es- 

cape and fly up again to its original position. 

This was the universal belief of the religionists 

of the world, through many ages, and it is a 

belief that has survived and is represented in 
many of the commonest thoughts upon common 
Christianity to-day. 

Here, then, was the idea: men must fast that 
they might weaken, that they might break down, 
that they might destroy, the force and power of 
the body and all its passions, and permit® the 
soul to rise supreme above it, treading it under 
its feet. 

Then there was another idea, which arose 
from the observed results of fasting. It is known 
to every one whu has studied physiology, or the 
hietory of religion from this standpoint, and it 
has been known in all ages and all over the 
world, and many curious customs have sprung 
from it—that certain remarkable results may be 
produced by prolonged fasting and meditation ; 
so that we find Budcha preparing for his grand 
religious mission by fasting; we find Moham- 
med going out day after day and year after year, 
and fasting until he almost prostrated and de- 
stroyed his physical life, as a preparation for 
his religious career; and to-day we find Jesus 
represented as beginning his religious life by 
this same process of fasting. What were the 
observed fasts to which L refer? If one fasted ¢ 
long enough, he could produce such a condition ture and quantity of the food supply of man? 
of his body and so affect the relation of his mind (I ask no pardon for preaching such. thoughts 
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spiritual life, whatever he saw or heard was of | 0" this one thing or on that one thing. There 
the nature of a revelation; that some other | ™¥USt be as large and various a supply as there 
spirit had come in and taken possession of him | ‘8 ® latge and varied want in the human system. 
for the time; that there were spiritual beings | his body must have for its food all the ele- 
who were dwelling with the person when he | ™e&nts that go to make up the constituent parts 
was in this abnormal condition, so that a person | of the body. So when a person says, “I have 
byffasting, by bringing himself into this. state | been longing for weeks for something sour,” or 
of body and mind, was supposed to be able to | ‘“for something sweet,” or ‘I have been hungry 
break down the partition that separated this | fF this thing, odd have been hungry for that 
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So you must find that it is in these lower physi 
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say 
communication with those who were on the | #24 in proper physical condition, that simply in- | Before or since, save hearing the same on sav- battlements, attempted her life; but the magnan- 


other side; so that spirits could come and talk | dicates the grand want of his Nature; just as 


with him and he could talk with them; so that | much a divine want, a God-spoken want, as is | Therewith them served Sir Horand, the sworder saved her. 


| the longing of his soul for righteousness. If, 


these higher beings could come and take po 
uM s- . 
pr then, a man is healthy, he ought to eat just as 


session of him; so that his ideas should be their 
ideas, his utterances should be their utterances, 
and he should become the medium of a divine 
revelation. Through such beliefs as these a 
large part of the revelations, or claimed revela- 
tions, of the world have come. 

These, then, are the ideas out of which the 
meaning and significance of fasting have sprung; 


mand, for in this way he will approximate most 
nearly to the proper supply of all the varied 
wants of the different parts of his system. 

The intellectual and spiritual life, then, de- 
pend, so far as this world is concerned, on the 
proper condition of the body. And it is very 
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Does anybodv believe 
that a man can atone for past sins by going 
without his dinner? Doer anybody believe that 


awhile? Does anybody believe that there is 
any vital, living relationship between @ cere- 
mony like this and the real attitude in which 
the soul of man stands in the presence of the 
living God? If there is no meaning like this, 


past, has lost that meaning by the growth and 


rogress of human thought, and is now an an- 
pi g [NOTE.—This discourse was preached exte mpora- 


just because it once lived, and because men| neously, and is printed from the phonographic re- 


have not thought enough about it to put it one 
side as one of the childish things to be outgrown. 

I come now to my third point, to the ques- 
tion Wherein consists the real, vital relation- 
ship that undoubtedly does exist between the 
stomach and the soul? I put it in these very 
plain words, because they express precisely 
what I mean, and I see no object in circumlo- 
cution when there are plain words in the dic- 
tionary. What isthe soul? We must find out 
that in the first place, if we can? We have 


house, so that he can go out and come in at 
be able to live there, even 
though the house is shattered, leaking through 
the roof, and broken in at the sides, the tenant 
We have 
outgrown that idea, I say; and, so far as I can 
find any meaning in it, I know of no better defi- 


It is the soul of man 
that thinks on religion—then it is engaged in 
It is the soul of man that 
thinks on science—then it is engaged in intel- 
It is the soul of man that 
makes him strong, and that drives him on to the 
accomplishment of his purposes in every direc- 
So that art, literature, science and reli- 
gion are simply the varied activities of the same 


Now, what relation has this conscious life to 
the body? I do not propose to dogmatize as to 
what the soul may be, apart from the body; as 
to whether there may come a time when the 
soul shall exist as a pure spiritual entity, apart 
I do not know anything about 
I do not know what may 
be, but so far as our knowledge is concerned 
we only know the soul as connected with, and 
living through, the faculties and activities of 
the body; so that a true life is expressed in that 
old saying—Mens sana in corpore sano—‘‘a 
There cannot 


sound body. ‘The body is the instrument on 
which the soul plays, the machinery through 
which it works; and the finest musician in the 
world cannot produce harmony on a piano or 
violin that is broken or out of tune; and the 
finest mechanic in the world cannot do his best 
work with dull, or broken, or bungling tools. 
So that, whatever the soul may be, to do its best 
work in this world, it needs to be equipped with 
the finest, most finished, and grandly harmo- 
nized physical organization that it can attain. 
And I ask you to notice this signiticant fact of 
history, and of the conditions of the great men 
I believe if we were able 
tocall up the great men of the world we should 
find them men not simply grand in brains, but 
ake the great orators of 
the past, or the great orators of the world to- 
day. Take men like Luther, take men like 
Spurgeon, take men like Beecher, take Phillips 
Brooks—take any of these men who have such 
a mighty and magnetic power over vast masses 
of men, and you will find that they not only 
have good brains, but that they have good sto- 
machs, as well, and that the one plays quite as 
important a part in the matter as the other. 
And for this very good reason, if you will no- 
tice, that the power of the brain, the strength 
of the muscles, the whole force and energy of 
the body, are directly dependent upon the qual- 
You may 


beautifully painted and furnished as you please, 
but it shall stand useless forever on the track 
except for the furnace supply of coal that kin- 
dles its life, rouses its motion, and bestows 
How much more would this 
be true (I ask you to notice this distinction) if 
the coal supply that was put into the fire-box of 


constituted the elements to manufacture rail, 
Suppose the quality of 
the rail, the quality of the wheels, the quality 
of the car all through, even to every part of the 
minute and complex machinery of the engine, 
was determined by the quantity and quality of 
the coal you put into the fire-box! But that is 
The quality of bone, 
the quality of muscle, the quality of nerve, the 
quality of brain, all are dependent upon the 
It is not the painted 


deck, that makes the steamer plough through 


among the stokers and firemen, with their grimy 
hands and blackened faces, and vou find that 
there is where the energy is produced that gives 
life to the mighty, moving, magnificent craft. 


cal conditions that the thought and life of the 
It is the dust that 
we trample under our feet, it is the common ele- 
ments of the air, that make up the forms and 
give the colors to the most gorgeous flowers; 
and so the finest outflowering of humanity, the 
poetry in the Iliad, the philosophy in Plato, 
the mathematics and discovery in Newton, the 
philanthropy in Wilberforce—all these grand 
outtlowerings of the magnificent life of the 
spiritual and intellectual part of man, depend 
on the physical soil in which the body itself 


large a variety of food as he can possibly com- | 


No man believes | simply this: eat, so far as quantity and quality 


are concerned, so as to keep the body in the 
rfect physical condition. Then the soul 
can play on this physical instrument and pro- 
duce perfect m Then the soul can grasp 
this perfect mechanism in its hands and through 


blest results for mao. = 
Keep the body, then, in perfect condition as 
the instrument of the mind. Keep the brain in 


mate and balance right and wrong, and true and 
false. Keep the body in perfect condition, 80 
that the heart may have free play, so that there 
may be no abnormal longings, no abnormal ap- 
petites, no diseased powers, pushing and pulling 
men into false ways, dragging them ‘own by 
temptations, lifting them up by undue exalta- 
tions. 

I have simply one thought to express now, in 
connection with the emphasis that has been laid 
on this idea of fasting and the evil that results 
from it. Fasting, as such, has no necessary, 
vital relationship to Christian life; and when it 
is taught that it has, or when it is believed that 
- | ithas, and when men put their faith in it as having 
something to do with their religious and spiritual 
life, they are misplacing the Divine emphasis ; 
they are substituting a ceremony for the vital 
reality of life; they are taking a shadow for the 
-| substance. So that here comes in the evil. 
r | is the tendency all over the world, and has been 


sonable service.” 


port of Mr. Yerrinton.] 





German Literature.---No. 2. 
THE SONG OF GUDURN. 


BY JANE GREEN. 


‘Nibelungen lied.’” 
is 


justify the designation of landscape and marine 
Perhaps nearly a century later than the Nibel 


three generations. 


his neighbors. Hagen, a Danish king of Ire 


stratagem for the purpose. So he set his car 

penters at work upon a fleet of vessels, prob 

ably scarce more than large boats ; 

Standfast and right excellent then were mast 
trees made; 


arch’s riches showing ; 


was their going. 


men, Wate, “a mighty grizzled warrior,” Fruoté 
a courtier, and Horand, ‘‘the sweetest singer o 


dwelt the king Hagen. 


blood-feud.” 


q| consideration, and promised them protection. 


by the way, 


These I offer freely. He shall surely pay 


stranger. 


are free from danger.” 


gestion of capital punishment, which still re- 
mains to us, a relie of barbarism. The wife 
,’ 
3] of Hildé, possessed all the curiosity attributed 
to the sex, the same romantic interest in perse- 
cuted heroes and the appearance of wealth, as 
at the present day. So they persuaded the 
king to invite the strangers to court; and Waté, 
who was spokesman of the party and seemed 
.| possessed of the characteristics, the archness 
and address of the Scandinavian Loke and the 
Greek Hermes, or Mercury, was very gracious 
to the ladies, while they slyly made sport of his 
grim appearance. 


Frou Hilde and her daughter in a gamesome 
mood, 

Began to question Wate: ‘Did he find it good 
Still with lovely woman to lounge upon a seat, 
Or would he not far sooner his foes in savage 
storming meet?” 

Then spoke the ancient Wate: ‘‘For me one 
thing is meet; 

Near to lovely woman, however soft my seat, 
One thing would I far rather, with many a head- 
strong knight, 

Now if so it might happen, in savage stormings 
I would fight.” 


’ 








of alarge number of chemical elements. There | But the wily warrior pretends that he has no| maids watched all night for the dawning, the 
are the elements that mae the bone, that make | skill in sword-play as he enters the list with | time assigned for the landing and attack by the 


Hagen. 

Hagen, with great hardship, withstood th’ un- 
skillful man, 

So that like a wetted brand he to reek began, 
The master 'fore the pupil. Yea, he was strong 
enough! 

The good host plied the guest, too, with strokes 
right terrible and rough. 


Then Sir Horand sings, oh, so sweetly! that 
birds and beasts, serpents and fishes, were en- 
chanted with the lay; and Hilde listens from 
her chamber and orders his presence there. 


Then chanted he a measure; it was of Amile; 
No Christian man has ever learnt that song to 


age sea; 


quick and free. 

The singer then informed them that “‘twelve 
are finer singers than I at Hetel’s court, but 
Hetel himself surpasses us all.” Then the 
heroes invite the court to visit their ships, and 
when Hilde gets separated from her parents 
anchors are weighed and the vessels begin to 
sailaway. Hagen, of course, is terribly angry, 
and with his men leaps on shore and tries to 
pursue tne robbers; but his ships are leaky ; his 
efforts, alas! are vain. But the maiden must 
have been already in love, for she was carried 
off in triumph without seeming resistance on 
[her part, and received by Hetel with great cere- 
' mony and rejoicing. 

With manners very comely a greeting then be- 





gan 

Of her who after bore crown for that most glori- 
ous man. 

Around the maid, love-waking (now right well 
may he list!) 

His arms he cast about her, the lovely form he 
sweetly kissed. 


But her father was not thus to be defeated. He 
repaired his vessels with all haste and pursued 
the fugitives, arriving during the festivities, 
which were forced to give place to a furious 
battle, in which Hetel, old Wate and Hagen 
were wounded. Then Hilde interfered to save 
her father, and the latter, finding his daughter 
was a true queen, gave up the quarrel and re- 





It 


through all time, for men to do wrong, and then 
attempt to atone for it, not by doing right, but 
by a bargain of some sort, a substitution, a pay- 
ing off. The true thing, then, for you to do is 
to live nobly, to build up the body as the ser- 
vant of the soul, that you may, in the words of 
e| Paul, ‘‘preeent your bodies, a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 


A review of another of those ancient Ger- 
man epic poems, ‘‘Gudurn, the Trusty,” claimed 
also by Prof. Anderson to be of Scandinavian 
& | origin, has fallen under my notice in a recent 
®/ number of the Penn Monthly. The student 
and reviewer, Henry Eckford, speaks of it as 
“changing in the magnificent gallery of German 
literature, a marine view in water-culors over 
against a firm landseape in oils called the 
The fact that the scenes 
in the latter lie on the Rhine and in Hungary— 
in the interior—while that of the former are in 
Holland and that neighborhood on the North 
and Baltic seas—on the coast and on the sea— 


ungen, gathered, like that, from older German 
legends and the Elder Edda, during the middle 
or latter part of the thirteenth century, the 
story of Gudurn, though not without some 
rather tragic episodes, is not on the whole a 
tragedy, like the other, but of the nature of 
comedy; the devoted and faithful love of all 
parties, after much tribulation, finding its re- 
ward in this world. The story extends through 


The grandfather of Gudurn, the heroine, had 
been carried off by a monster, and her father, 
Hetel, was a Danish king, or lord of a castle at 
a | Hegelingen, provably near the present city of 
Hamburg, while the Normans in France were 


land, had a beautiful daughter, whose suitors 
all received the same insulting and warlike 
treatment from her father; yet Hetel deter- 
mined to get her for his wife, and resorted to 


The oars were bound around about with the gold 
so re 

As though with flames they burned, the mon- 

When they were to venture right praiseworthy 


Then the vessels were fitted out with costly 
presents under care of three of his most trusted 


the North,” who set sail on the long voy age, and 
finally reached Ballygham, the Irish town where 
Here our heroes came 
to anchor, raieed huckster-booths on shore, and 
passed themselves off for wealthy merchants 
d| who ‘‘had fled their country on account of a 
The costly presents and the ap- 
pearance of wealth, like the “‘almighty dollar” 
of the present day, proved a key to deceive and 
unlock the heart of the fierce Hagen, who vis- 
ited the ships, treated the strangers with much 


He spake then: ‘My peace-royal and conduct 


With the twisted willows who frets the lordly 


Be, therefore, nowise anxious; in my land they 


The term ‘‘twisted willow,” no doubt, is a sug- 


and daughter of the king, both bearing the name 


turned home. Such were the parents and 

grandparents of the beautiful Gudurn, who fur- 

nishes the title of the epic, for she was daugh- 

ter of Hetel and the run-away princess. 

One can’t help thinking that the people of 

those times fought for the mere love of it; also 

that they had a strange mode of courtship, for 

similar scenes were afterward enacted when 

Gudurn had grown to womanhood, as the sequel 

shows. It brings to mind the strategy of a re- 

nowned native of this same neighborhood in the 

eleventh century, William the Conqueror, Duke 

of Normandy. Miss Strickland, in her ‘‘Lives of 
the Queens of England,” relates that he repeated- 

ly sued for the hand of Matilda, daughter of the 

Count of Flanders, but she as steadily refused 

him, until, one day, meeting her in a by-place, 

he caught and gave her a sound thrashing, when 

she submitted to his proposals of marriage with- 

out farther parley. 

But we will go on with the story of Gudurn, 

whose father treated her suitors as her grand- 

father had treated those of her mother. First, 

Hartmut of Normandy sent ‘‘ambassadors by 
sea and land” to sue for the maiden, but they 
were insultingly repulsed. Next came a suitor, 
a Dane, from the Mediterranean; then a nearer 
one, Herwic by name, who, though poor, on 
being insulted, showed manly independence and 
raised an army to retaliate upon Hetel. This 
spirit quite won the heart of Gudrun, and the 
father consented, when, before the nuptials, the 
land of Herwic was attacked by the Mediter- 
ranean lover, and Hetel hastened with his war- 
riors to assist his promised son-in-law in re- 
pelling the invaders. They had partially suc- 
ceeded, when the Norman lover, Hartmut, learn- 
ing the defenceless condition of Hetel’s castle, 
also urged by his mother, Gerlint, to seek re- 
venge, attacked the place and succeeded in 
capturing and carrying off the lovely princess 
Gudurn. At this the other contending parties 
made peace with each other immediately; and, 
having seized some ships that belonged to pil- 
grims for the Holy Land, they proceeded at 
once in pursuit of the Normans, if possible to 
recapture Gudurn. They reached the place on 
the Netherland coast where the Normans had 
encamped, landed, and a battle was fought, in 
which Hetel, the king, was killed. In the nigkt 
the Normans escaped with their booty and cap- 
tives, while old Wate and the remnant of the 
Danish army returned discouraged to inform 
Hilde of the death of her husband and the im- 
prisonment of her daughter. Alas! there was 
no remedy, so many had been slain, except to 
wait until the young warriors grew up before 
the renewal of hostilities. 

Mearwhile, Gudurn, who had promised to 
marry Herwic, steadily refused Hartmut, and 
cruel were the indignities she had to bear for 
her fidelity for seven long years, from Ludewic 
and Gerlint, the fierce father and mother of 
Hartmut, though the latter seems not to have 
partaken of their severity. At her refusal to 
marry Hartmut, his father seized her by the 
hair and threw her into the sea, from which the 
son rescued her. All the maids captured with 
her, except one, Hildeburc, were separated from 
her, and she was obliged, in all weathers, to wash 
the linen, build fires, dust the benches with her 
hair, her only food black bread and water—and, 
indeed, submit to the condition of the meanest 
slave. Even curses and blows from Gerlint 
were not wanting, hoping by such measures to 
subdue the proud beauty and make her glad to 
accept the hand of her son, while Gudurn as 
steadily refused the honors of the crown of 
Normandy. It was not that Hartmut was un- 
worthy, but her faith was plighted to another. 
Faithful Gudurn! 

But the day of deliverance did not wait for- 
ever. Inseven years the youths had grown, and 
Hildé, instead of yielding to hopeless despond- 
ency, had builded ships; then a fleet of forty, 
under Herwic the lover, Ortwin her brother, 
old Waté, who still survived, and Horand, the 
sweet singer, set sail from Hegelingen, from the 
»| Netherland coast, for her rescue. After beat- 
f ing about at sea for some time and encounter- 
ing many dangers, at length they reached the 
Norman coast. The day before their arrival an 
angel, or talking-bird, had appeared to the cap- 
tives as they washed or the beach to assure them 
of speedy deliverance. On the morning of 
arrival a heavy snow had fallen, and they had 
begged the cruel Gerlint for relief from their 
tasks, but she had brutally driven them out; 
and there they were found washing on the beach, 
half-clad, wet and shivering, by Herwic and 
Ortwin, who went ashore in a small boat before 
the landing of the whole army. The maids 
were terrified at first, but mutual recognitions 
soon followed inquiries, and the golden ring of 
betrothal was found on the hand of each. 


With his arms he happed about that right glori- 
ous maid; 

The news was unto each there, happy both and 
sad 
He kissed 
ing queen; 

Both her and Hildeburc, the wretched maiden, 
lovely to be seen. 


Ortwin would not for a moment think of steal- 
ing away his sister, so the maids leave the 
washing—the weeds of Gerlint--on the shore, 
and return to the castle with a stratagem in 
their brains. At first a war of words occurs, 
Gerlint accusing them of laziness and talking 
with men on the shore, and threatening terrible 
punishment. 


Then out spake that she-devil: ‘‘Thou shalt not 
joy it so; 

Before [ turnto slumber thou shalt come to woe!” 
To bind the brooms with thorns and strip her 
then she bade, 

A punishment unstinted Vrou Gerlint would not 
spare the maid. 


Gudurn then insinuated that she herself may 
be queen, and promised retaliation if Gerlint 
executed her threats. This the latter inter- 
preted as a relenting on the part of the maid 
toward Hartmut, when she allowed both mother 
and son to accept the deception, and her maids 
are restored, clothed, apartments assigned them, 
and a banquet with wine prepared. One of the 


; 
I know not how oft the virtue-teem- 


Danes. The Normans could not have been 
vigilant in keeping watch, fur they were taken 
entirely by surprise, while Gudurn, like the 
Grecian Helen, in some respects her prototype, 
watched the battle from the battlements of the 
castle. In the meleé old Ludewic, the king, un- 
horsed Herwic; but the latter, thinking of his 
bride, 


have brought horses.) Now the battle reached 
the castle, and a Norman, seeing Gudurn on the 


imous Hartmut interfered with his vassal and 
Now the fierce old Waté came in 
conflict with Hartmut, and his sister, Ortrun, 
plead for her brother with Gudurn, who in turn 
called on her lover, Herwic, who with difficulty 
succeeded in saving him, now a prisoner, from | } 
the sword of Waté. 

The latter is turious for the treatment his 


Gerlint, and as both parties enter the castle 
together she is at the feet of Gudurn, begging 
for mercy, which the latter reminded her she 
had never asked nor received from her hand 
during her captivity. 

At just that moment Wate, the ancient, saw the 
same; 

Grinding teeth in anger, near to them he came, 
With - = eyes and with his ell-broad 


a 

All who then were present the Stiirmen hero 

greatly feared. 

Grim of face old Wate stalked across the hall, 

He ~- “My lady Gudurn, thrust to yonder 
wa 


Gertint and those counsellors who forced you 
wash their weed, 

And all that verv kinsfolk who in our land left 
heroes dead.” 

But Gudurn magnanimously refused to point 
out any one for vengeance, and old Wate threat- 
ened to kill all her maids, whereat one in terror 
designated Gerlint. 


Ww 


the general health of the whole system. 
have !ived like fighting-cocks in the past. 
time we put on some of the austerity and pru- 
dence of the recluse. 
est, and with fullest purpose, will enjoy the 
longer comfort and the stronger vigor. 


tion without force of arms.” 
less meant that the only help for the wrongs| erally recognized. Among other lecturers 
complained of by the negro is open warfare who have appeared here have been Messrs. 
with the Southern whites, in which the North is | Buchanan, Powell, Hittel!, Grimes, Butler, : 
to be called upon to join. The Southern negroes | Sizer, and, lastly, Miss May Chapman, from | representatives from all the States introduce 


took a different view. Even Pinchback, the | Philadelphia, who has established a Phrenolog- | cosmopolitan habits, and one orders a meal with 


rejected Louisiana Senator, advised harmony | ical Institute on Tremont street. She lectured | t | 
ith the whites. They would not give « ma-| inthe Parker-Memorial on Sunday evening, and | before him; but in the country and its burghs 


manner. 


Gerlint the wicked ‘gan to mourn aloud; 
He spoke in raving madness: ‘‘Oh, most illus- t 


trious queen, 


Your weed henceforth my princess right seldom 


shall be washing seen.” 


the reader. The consideration of the literary 
ingenuity and achievements of that early time 
cannot prevent our turning with disgust from 
its revolting records of war—in its absurd and 
selfish causes, injustice to the masses and hor- 
rors for all, in all lands and times the same. 


he said, “by an intelligent exercise of our right 


cure the enforce:nent of the law. That is the 
problem we have got to solve.” 


It shows, too, 


will more wisely discriminate as to men, and 


not. 





MINOR MATTERS. 














REMOVAL OF OFFICES. — 


MONWEALTH” will be removed to the new bu 


ing, 
NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 


LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 


not far from our present office, where we shall 
glad to welcome all our friends. Franklin street, 


quarters of booksellers and publishers, and the 


without who can avoid it.: “ 


Republican Rottenness. 


—that is, if they have any time and disposit 
to turn their eyes from their own troubles 
gaze at those of their neighbors. The num 
of those, however, who critically observe w 


comparatively few; and they are generally of 


ment. 


ality of observirg men will find a cause for 


tion to the sad exhibit. 


for the last fifteen years. The war, and 


tion, which, taken in connection with the in 
ods. 


were called upon to disburse untold sums 


tude of their disbursements added to the dis 
sition to throw off caution and discretion. 


recklessness of the times, with inexperien 
men to guide operations in too many cases, 


basis of calm and economic administration. 
That process is now in rigid operation. I 
a severe trial we are experiencing, but one 
much needed. The inflation period reached 
climax two and a half years ago, and when 


began also the long course that was to lead 


voyage of business life. 
there is any more inflation. Nothing is lik 
to legitimate trade. 
wants them. 


fractional compensation. Rents are falling, 


real estate is left unoccupied. 
off all round. In a word the community 
of cost and waste. When this is the rule, 


from the elasticity of sound trading. 
Let the exposures go on, then! 


break! The body will be healthier when t 
humor is fully discharged. Each one should 
regulate his regimen that he will contribute 


It 


He who does it the soo 





Our Colored Fellow Citizens. 


ecame of them personally or socially. 


Under such wrongs and provocations thi 


jority vote in favor of the restoration of slavery. | g ‘ . : 
They would, he thought, take away the right of | gested its practical value in the various con- | t 
suffrage unless it was exercised in an intelligent | cerns of life. Her examinations of citizens | order a beefsteak rare, and they bring youa thin 


The laws for the protection of the| were generally very satisfactory, the well-known | slice nicely tanned. You explain; they look 





Ile caught her by the hand and dragged her from 
crowd; 











THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1876. 


On or before Monday, the 24th inst., the BUSINESS, 
EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of “THE COM- 


CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 


stored since the fire, has largely become the head- 


ternity there is such a happy. family that none remain 


It is a humiliating spectacle we are present- 
ing just now as a nation to the rest of the world 


is going on in other countries, unless for guid- 
ance in administration, or as historical data, is 


class who are intelligent enough to know that 
such aberrations from prudence and honesty as 
we are now exhibiting are exceptional at best, 
and common to all phases of human govern- 
Here-and-there a supercilious traveller, 
impressed with the consciousness that his own 
country embodies all the virtues, will affect to 
be shocked at the exposures made in others of 
political and financial turpitude; but the gener- 


weaknesses and crimes manifested, and philoso- 
phically reason out the prompting or tempta- 


With us our experience has been exceptional 


vast expenditures, inflated the currency, and 
gave a fictitious value to all property. The free 
purchase of all the numerous articles needed by 
the government gave rise to a spirit of specula- 


tion of the currency, worked most disastrously 
in unsettling all safe and cautious business meth- 
Then hundreds and thousands of men 
came to the front as paymasters, commissaries, 
and the like, connected with the armies, who 


money, who in their previous private careers 
had their financial operations limited to a few 
hundreds of dollars, comparatively; the magni- 


What 
wonder, then, that with the extravagance and 


spirit of waste and appropriation ran riot through 
the community? The methods of war manage- 
ment and expenditure were ill-suited to peaceful 
times; and it was difficult, after the former was 
over, to bring the vast throngs connected with it, 
and the methods which prevailed, down to a 


panic caused by Jay Cooke’s failure began, then 


back to specie-pay ments, lower expenditures in 
living, and a general shortening of sail in our 
We are on the direct 
road to honest money, and it will come before 


now to disturb the purpose to secure this boon 
The banks and trust-com- 
panies are plethoric with paper issues; nobody 
Half the operative working-force 
of New England is out of employ or receiving 


Unnecessary 
household and business expenses are being cut 


fighting to maintain its solvency at the minimum 
shall touch bottom, and then bound upwards 


The humors 
of our system—let them be brought to the sur- 
face andexposed! Weare like a bilious patient. 


The pustules are covering our face. Let them 


We 


There has been a delegate convention of col- 
ored men just held at Nashville, Tennessee. 
They met under circumstances which might 
well call out their indignation and lead to unwise 
action. They have seen their brethren in Ala-| to language and the memory of words had full- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, in turn, re- | 2¢88 beneath the eyes. ‘This led to other ob- 
rallied and finally conquered, slaying the | guced from a majority to a minority in votes, | servations, and he established twenty-seven 
king. (We can’t help questioning whether the | 34 the white men’s machinations so completed | 8ub-divisions, or organs, of the brain. Spurz- 
assailants, coming in small vessels, and from | a, practically, largely to ostracise and humili- | heim, his pupil, retained all but one of these in 
such a dangerous and round-about voyage, could | ate them. In many Northern communities, | his teachings, and added ten. The brothers 
even, they have still been buffeted and despised | Combe, George and Andrew, added two. The 
as in the old ante-bellum days. Legal decisions | Fowlers, of this country, in our day have in- 
have been uttered against their status as equal | creased the number to forty-three. Gall’s dis- 
citizens with the whites, and the civil rights law | Coveries were promulgated in England in 1819. 
has been violated over and over again by a per- One of his pupils in 1820 was Dr. Charles Cald- 
verted public sentiment. Their representative | well, of Kentucky, who, returning from Paris, 
men in Congress have been denied seats, or re- | gave 1821 and 1822 to writing and lecturing on 
duced in influence, few, seemingly, caring what | ¢ 
It is | phrenological societies in New York and Phila- 
even hinted pretty broadly that the lady lead- delphia. Boston soon felt the influence of the 
ers of society in Washington have resolved to| new idea, but the converts were few and mainly 
young mistress has received at the hand of Queen “recognize” no lady connected with a colored confined to the medical profession. Dr. Spurz- 


Congressman’s family ! 


ild- 


. less than that in the whole State. 
e 
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fra- 


other personal property. 
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to 
ber 
hat 


the from last year. 


uses. 


000. 


the feo 
two millions. 


began. 


its 


cessive. 


fla- public money, this year, will be the popular men 


the Eastern Railrvad investigation. 


of | tail. 


to contemplate. 
po- 


tion in which he was placed. 
ced | sciousness was overwhelming. 


the 


t is 
we 
its 
the 


ture there is comparatively little to show. 


us 
of the board of directors or other officials. 


with a misapplication of fun 


ely | their personal profit. 


or 
mistakes in the future. 


is 
up and acted upon. 
we 


of not so much importance, the bill will pass. 
he we 
80 
to 


SoMETHING ABOUT PHRENOLOGY.—A lecture 


popular topic of Phrenology, with examinations 
of the heads of well-known citizens by the lec- 
turer, recalls the history of this now well-estab- 
lished science. As early as the twelfth century 
there had been some attention to the cranium 
as the seat of judgment, imagination and mem- 
ory, beginning with Magnus, who divided the 
skull into three regions, each corresponding to 
one of these functions. In 1562 nine sub-divis- 
ions were made, and in 1784 others were added. 
In 1796, Francis Joseph Gall, a German teach- 
ing in Paris, noticed that all his students given 


ne 


he subject in this country, and organized small 


heim came to Boston in 1832, and made quite a 
s|furore—enrolling Horace Mann, Samuel G. 


convention met at Nashville. Yet the spirit of| Howe, John Pierpont, and some other of the 
honorable, upright dealing with the nation and investigating young and middle-aged men of that 
the whites controlled and guided its deliberations. | day, in his ranks. George Combe followed in 
One speaker, a clergyman from Ohio, advised, } 1 
it is true, the convention to ‘‘proclaim the im- | cated and professional. The Fowlers came in 


possibility of preserving the dignity of the na- 1844 and popularized the science. Since that 
By this he doubt- | time it may be said its claims have been gen-| spEcIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


838 and increased the interest among the edu- 


ave a general outline of the science and sug- 





rights of the negroes ‘‘were nothing unless they | qualities of the parties being delineated to the ju 
had the support of the people.” ‘‘We may,” ' audience. 





This was the key-note to the general voice of | man, 


VALUATION AND TaxaTION.—The annual ex- 
hibit of polls, property and taxes in Massachu- 
setts for 1876 will differ greatly from that of 
1875 in many of its items, judging from the 
votes at town-meetings and the decline in real 
and personal property. Last year, the total 
valuation of the State, as returned by the cities 
and towns—about three-fourths of the whole 
taxable property—was $1,840,732,000, of which 
$1,311,031,000 was real estate. This year, the 
valuation otf real estate in Boston will fall off at 
least twenty per cent., and probably not much 
If this esti- 
mate should prove correct, the real-estate valua- 
tion would not much exceed $1,000,000,000 in 
1876. The personal property, including the sav- 
ings-bank deposits and shares in banks and other 
corporations, will not decrease so much, but there 
will be a very perceptible decline in the assessed 
valuation of bank-stock, railroad-stock, and most 
If the rate of taxation 
is to be reduced, therefore, it will be absolutely 
needful to cut down expenditures—and that 
seems to have been done in most of the towns 
and cities, by reducing the annual appropria- 
tions, which, in some of the towns near Boston, 
have been cut down more than twenty per cent. 
The whole sum raised by taxa- 
tion for county and municipal purposes in 1875 
was $25,712,000; to which, if we add about 
$6,400,000 raised for State purposes (including 
the so-called State tax of $2,000,000), we shall 
find a total of more than $32,000,000 raised in 
Massachusetts in one year for State and local 
This can be reduced to less than $30,- 
000,000, this year—perhaps even to $28,000, 
In 1875 the reduction was almost a mil- 
lion dollars; this year it will probably exceed 
But, even with this reduction, it 
will be a hard year to collect taxes—the worst, 
probably, that we have known since the war 
Hence the popularity of those who at 
Washington actually do something to diminish 
the cost of carrying on the government, which 
most persons will now admit to have been ex- 
It is the same, too, with State and 
local expenditures—tbe men who economize the 


THe Eastern Raicroap.—The Legislative 
railroad committee have made their report on 
Nothing 
especially new is developed, but some of the 
transactions of the road are given mure in de- 
The way in which the funds of the com- 
pany were wasted, especially during the admin- 
istration of Mr. Lothrop, is something fearful 
The difficulty seemed to arise 
from Mr. Lothrop’s entire ignorance of railroad 
management, and entire unfitness for the posi- 

His self-con- 
He was misled 
by the advice of others upon whom he relied in 
his excessive conceit, and drawn into schemes 
and plans involving an expenditure of money 
to so large an amount that the resources of the 
road were utterly unable to bear the burden. 
The debt of the company was increased from 
four millions in 1871 to fifteen millions at the 
present time, and for that enormous expendi- 
One 
good feature is to be found in the fact that noth- 
ing was developed affecting the personal integ- 
rity of the officers of the road. There was no 
evidence that a single dollar of these vast ex- 
penditures found its way into the pockets of any 
The 
managers are to be charged with extravagance, 
with want of 
judgment, but not with having used the road for 
The verbatim report of 
the evidence makes a volume of some six hun- 
dred pages, and has cost the committee some 
hard work and the State several thousand dol- 
lars; and, although no special result follows at 
once, the facts devéloped and recorded may 
serve to deter others from committing similar 
The bill for the relief 
of the company, which has been on the table in 
the Senate for several weeks, will now be taken 
It will probably be passed 
by that body with possibly a few amendments. 
Those that pretend to know say the amendment 
changing the manner of appointing directors, 
so that the stockholders shall choose four and 
the creditors five, will be adopted, and that with 
this and perhaps one or two other amendments, 


in this city, the other evening, on the once very 


Death oF ALEXANDER T. Stewart.—This 


one of the wealthiest men in America, died on 


Dublin, and came to New York when a young 


more than fifty years ago. He found em- 


and with this capital of about $3000 be- 


vellously in his hands. In a very few years he 
was at the head of the business in New York, 
and his trade has grown from year to year, un- 
any similar 
cial busi , under a single head, any- 
where in the world.. Besides his two stores in 
New York, for the wholesale and retail trade, 
he owned mills and manufactories at various 





He 
a theater in New 
York, a town founded by himself on Long 
Island, a huge building said to be intended as a 
young woman's lodging-house, his own dwell- 
ing—the most costly in America—and other 
property of various kinds. Concerning his vast 
wealth there is a difference of opinion. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt’s wealth is estimated at from 
$75,000,000 to $80,000,000, and Mr. Stewart 
was said to be the richer man of the two. It is 
thought that $1,000,000 would barely represent 
the annual rentals and receipts of Mr. Stewart. 
Until the last few years Mr. Stewart has been 
known only as the most laborious, skillful and 
successful merchant of his day, but lately he 
has acquired some reputation as a patron of art 
and a collector of choice pictures and statuary. 
The rarest and most costly of his pictures were 


Union League, and formed the leading attrac- 
tions of its exhibitions ; only his last Meissonier, 


lion of dollars. 
ciety than before. 


suffered but a few days. 


sands of dollars. 


against importers holding that position. 


extravagant expenditure of money. 


gentleman of reputation and property. 


the night before, certain papers carried away, 
and a man having the stolen papers in his pos- 


door-steps, trying to gain admittance. 


delivering the stolen papers to him. 
failed through the clumsiness of the conspira- 


Harrington, the Assistant District-Attorney, had 
arranged the robbery, and that he had confeder- 
ates even higher in official station and influence. 
Shortly afterward the Attorney-General was di- 
rected to take charge of the prosecution of the 
safe robbers, and one or more of them were put 
on trial. Colonel Whitely, at that time chief 
of the government detectives, was found to have 
some mysterious connection with this business, 
and one or two of his men, who were wanted as 
witnesses or defendants, disappeared. Harring- 
ton, the District-Attorney, was also put on trial, 
but the jury disagreed and further proceedings 
were abandoned. Whitely now testifies that he 
was employed by Babcock to arrange this sham 
robbery for the ruin of Mr. Alexander. Net- 
tleship, one of Whitely’s former subordinates, 
who was wanted as a witness in the trial but 
could not be found, confirms Whitely’s testi- 
mony, and further confirmation comes from 
other sources. The report of the judiciary 
committee will be awaited with deep interest. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. Savage’s Life and Immortality, 
Evrror Commonweacts :—I have read Mr. 
Savage's sermons with much interest, and, I 
trust, profit. It seems to me, however, that 
when he comes to discuss the suoject of future 
existence there appears a lapse in his logic. So 
far as he reasons on this matter his reasoning 
amounts to this: All men, so far as we know, 
have the idea of continued existence; there- 
fore it seems probable. Now, all ideas, true or 
false, originate in some condition of our being, 
in connection with our surroundings. Upon 
some matters in regard to which certainty can- 
not be attained ideas will vary from the effects 
of surrounding circumstances; but the uniform- 
ity.of impressions on this subject arises from 
an universal quality in our being which no 
known variety of circumstances has ever ex- 
erted sufficient power to modify, so far as to 
produce any general deviation from uniformity 
of idea. That quality is the natural desire to 
prolong life—a thoroughly necessary arrange- 
ment in the economy of being. But mankind 
observes that life must end; and although it is 
this life only that the passion for existence leads 
us to endeavor to prolong (no imaginary future 
being so glorious as to induce us to dispense 
with the physician’s skill), yet the fearfully- 
stirred imagination of man, resulting from this 
passion to continue our present existence—a 
passion as necessary in the economy of life as 
that for the propagation of the species—finally 
obtains speculative relief, but no other (we still 
being ‘‘of this earth earthy”), in the fancy of a 
life after death, which nature in its every aspect 
condemns as absurd. If Mr. Savage will re- 
member that man’s desire to live after death 
springs from his desire to live now, he will be 
able to trace to its proper source the ‘‘univer- 
sal idea” of immortality. COMMON-SENSE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Southern Ohio. 





CaLowg tL, Ouro, April 8, 1876. 
LOCALITY AND HOTEL LIFE. 
Southern Ohio has its business centers, where 


he fond hope of having a palatable bit set 
and burroughs you discover a radically dis- 


inct and different creature called man. You 


pon you as a ft subject for an asylum, and re- 
treat to the culinary department, which may be 





freely loaned by him to his favorite club, the 


‘*1807,” the costliest of all modern pictures, he 
reserved for his own superb gallery. He doubt- 
less matured wise plans for insuring to the pub- 
lic the use of his magnificent collection, the 
value of which cannot be much less than a mil- 
During the last season Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart have given more attention to so- 
Mr. Stewart’s disease was 
inflammation of the bowels, from which he 
Mr. Stewart was fre- 
quently largely generous, as during the Irish 
famine, the Lancashire distress, the Chicago 
fire, etc., when he spent money by the thou- 
He would have been Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1869 but for an old law 


GENERAL BABCOCK UNDER AN ADDITIONAL 
DouBLe-FIRE. — That adventurer, Mr. C. A. 
Bell, who testifies that Gen. Babcock sought 
his aid to steal the government's evidence at 
St. Louis, would be of little account were he 
alone to be relied on; but when District- Attor- 
ney Dyer and ex-Solicitor Banfield corroborate 
his statements, it looks a little squally for 
Babcock. A new trial of him for participancy 
in the whiskey frauds, we fear, would hardly re- 
sult so favorably now. But the hardest blow he 
has yet received is the evidence given to the 
judiciary committee in regard to his connection 
with the notorious safe-robbery in Washington. 
An investigation, it will be remembered, was 
then in progress of the transactions of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. It was 
charged that Shepherd, the Governor, and 
others associated with him in what was called 
the ‘‘district-ring,” had mismanaged the affairs 
of the district and added enormously to the 
burdens of the taxpayers by their corrupt and 
Among the 
foremost in demanding investigation and sup- 
plying evidence was Columbus Alexander, a 
While 
this investigation was going on, it was an- 
nounced one morning that the safe in the office 
of the District-Attorney had been broken open 


session found and arrested on Mr. Alexander’s 
It was 
soon discovered that the robbery was a sham, 
designed to get Mr. Alexander into trouble by 
The plot 


tors and their tools, and it was suspected that 


only divided from the dining-room by calico 


© vote, make a public sentiment that will se- | foremost dry-goods merchant of the world, and | curtain, and such a tittering and ha! ha!-ing 


greets your ears as causes you to wish for some 


‘ And he looked | Monday last, at his home in New York, at the | such quiet retreat. 
After striking off her head, the king also being forward to the time when there skould be ‘har- age of seventy-five years. He was born in the 
dead, old Wate’s anger seems appeased, and the mony and m itual confidence between the races” | north of Ireland, educated at Trinity College 
battle closes, the young brother and sister are | ® that section of the country. 
spared, and the play closes with a peal of mar- 
riage-bells; first, Herwic the Dane and~his the convention. It shows that, whatever hap- 
faithful Gudurn, Hartmut the Norman, and |?°"* the colored men are not to be the aggres- | that occupation. went back to Ireland, turned 
Hildeburc, the favorite of Gudurn, who was | °°T* 
also a princess, while Ortwin the Dane and|i8¢ly ordained. The Southern blacks mean money, 
brother of Gudurn carries off as his bride | © 4¢#erve the favor given them. 
Ortrun, sister of the Norman Hartmut. 
It seems a strange commingling among the the rascals and adventurers will be sloughed off 
leaders, of warlike pastime and subsequent | T° them, even if they have to take honest 
festivities, like the “making up” of children non-partisans or some of the ‘‘old regime” to/| til it some time ago far exceeded 
indeed, “‘men are but children of a larger effect it with. If the Republican party is just, 
growth”), with a good deal of the reality of and awake to the value of this constituency in 
faithful love, together with the spice of its | ‘Ye South, and has the courage to legislate its 
transferences. Nothing is said of the bereave- | C°UV'CtHons, there will be a permanent affilia- 
ments, nor the marriage exchanges among the Gon throughout the South, as at the North, with | places in the country, and contracted for the 
vassals, these being left to the imagination of their policy and principles. It remains with | entire product of factories in Europe. 
that party solely, as we look at it, whether the| owned a hotel at Saratoga, 
Southern old-time prejudice shall be broken or 


A first-class hotel in this country would be 
valued fifth-rate at least in the East, but one 
finds small differences when it comeé to the 
matter of bills. It is our fortune to be one 


fate makes them subject to the demands of the 


that universal suffrage wae | a little property which he had inherited into | lecture committees, who say unto us “Come!” 


and we come; happy at times when, with one 


In time they | gan the business which has prospered so mar- | day's experience, we hear the blessed permit, 


“Go!” So many “experiences” have been told 
that we can add nothing to the humorous, pa- 
thetic and occasional dramatic interest that 
hovers around the afore-mentioned committee! 
We have witnessed the pinching process when 
the momentous moment came that parted the 
happy acquaintance of greenback and committee 
purse. This year has been a season of loss to 
the average association. Lectures, readings, 
and such character of entertainment, have been 
classed with the luxuries; while miastrel per- 
formances, can-cans, etc., come under the head 
of necessities! ‘Therefore the pinching process. 
But, over and above all circumstances, the 
sublime law of compensation holds sovereign 
sway, and after a few experiences at the aver- 
age hotel, where life is rendered unbearable by 
close contact with vulgarity in the guise of the 
man who cleans his knife between his lips and 
then draws it lovingly through the butter or 
the universal ‘‘ spread ”—possibly that term is 
aew to you; it is the general one used to des- 
ignate the different varieties of sweetmeats 
and *‘ butters” of this country; no table is 
bountifully provided unless from aix to ten va- 
rieties of sauce are deposited upon its surface, 
all in small quantities, and there is no provision 
for individual dishes; so the diner is in the 
habit of ‘‘dipping in’—one is content to re- 
main at home. There is only one other 
habit so intensely interesting! —that is the 
snuff-rabbing process, done largely with the 
finger in this section. The chief product of 
this country is tobacco; and small wonder that 
the native consumes it in such quantity and va- 
riety. It is a simple matter of home consump- 
tion! The tobacco-buyer is king. We ven- 
tured to complain to our host to-day of the 
disagreeable proximity of an individual at the 
table who persisted in certain inalienable rights ; 
with astonishment depicted in every line of his 
countenance he replied, ‘‘Why, ma’am, that’s 
one of the most genteelest men in this country. 
He’s worth a right smart o’ money.” Of course 
we said no more; that was unanswerable! We 
spoke of compensation. Ah! such charming 
compensation as we find in some of the homes 
into which fate or the lecture committee some- 
time3 directs our weary feet! One of these was 
in the little town of Martinville; and as our first 
glance is ever towards the library—it there be 
one, or the center-table with its complement of 
books—we observed in honored position the 
works of W. D. Howells, whose charming ro- 
mances have made the Atlantic even more pop- 
ular, and learned with delight they were next 
of kin to the author whose home was this un- 
pretending town. Nor has he forgotten his 
more humble neighbors and friends. Every 
creation of his brain finds its way into the pub- 
lic library and the homes of friends, a thoughtful 
gift from his hands. How proudly they recite 
his excellent traits! Of course he is a good 
man—‘‘his works praise him”! 
A COUNTRY OF COAL HILLS. 

The country hereabout has the most singular 
formation of big hill, little hill, mound and hol- 
low. There is no regularity, no general forma- 
tion, and one can only think of it as the result 
of some giant upheaval, when the particles re- 
turned to earth in frolicsome mood; or of the 
earth a3 some gigantic phrenological head, and 
this section as an exponent of strange ‘‘isms.” 
By-the-way, if the great world were one im- 
mense phrenological globe, or head, must we 
confess Boston as situate upon tue bump of 
self-esteem? But carefully hidden in each of 
Ohio’s little hills is a rich store of coal—gen- 
erally so near the surface that it requires little 


mining. Every small farmer has his own mine, 
and rich indeed are they beyond their ken. It 
is unquestionably very dirty; has a villanous, 
sulphurous smoke; but here, again, comes in 


that grand law—it has a most cheertul habit of 
burning; little clouds of dark sulpiur jet out 


from its crevices, but in a breath become a 
bright, dancing, joyous flame that laughis at you, 
and, retreating, bursts forth anew with more 


sparkle and brightness. Gas and kerosene are 
often dispensed with, its light is sv certain. 
Then, too, it is easily kindled. Men should 
swear less in this country just because of that, 
and the fact of the universal grate that dis- 
penses with the stove that has to go up in the 


North! 


TRAVELLING. 
Yesterday we rode some twenty miles on the 
Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland railroad. 
If we are carried safely back we will promise 
never to tempt Providence again! Why, the 
very rails are like the tines of a fork, so slender 
and curved as if to mark the reeling tread of 
one intoxicate! I may have delighted in a 
swinging trot upon mamma's knee in infancy, 
but I question it, if my jolting experience here 
is at all like to what that was. 
To-day we tarry in the little town of Caldwell, 
which has the honor of being the abiding-place of 
“*Private Dalzell,” the man who, with O'Reilley, 
gained such notoriety through his newspaper 
war-records. He is a lawyer of prominence, 
but finds time to discuss public matters with 
Sherman and others; who had the influence 
sufficient to cause the grand reiinion of the 
army of the Cumberland this year in his 
Native town, and such men Sherman, 
Baaks, and others, to tread its humble streets. 
This section is, as it were, one great political 
voice, and that voice cries with its united power, 
‘‘Hurrah for Hayes!” Only one dissenter have 
we seen, and he ‘‘yelled” for Ben Butler. He 
was questioned as to his insane demand. This 
waa his answer, ‘‘We have voted honest men 
into the White House for half a century, and 
they invariably turn out d—d scoundrels. Let’s 
start on first principles; and who knows but he 
may turn out honest!” Karuarine Gray. 


as 


From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Berwin, March 24, 1876. 
THE EMPEROR'S BIRTHDAY. 

Day before yesterday Germany celebrated 
another royal and imperial birthday—that of its 
Kaiser. The weather was most unfavorable to 
festive undertaking, and the illuminations were 
thereby limited. But in-door festivities were 
carried on with due formality and pomp. The 
great state dinner was given in the palace of 
the crown prince, which stands only a stone’s 
throw from that of his imperial father. 
cellor Bismarck gave a dinner to the accredited 
ministers of foreign governments, and I pre- 
sume our own minister, Bancroft Davis, was 


Chan- 


among his guests, although no list of them ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

The principil generals of his army waited 
upon the Kaiser in the morning to offer their 
good wishes and congratulations. That the 
German Kaiser is so good a man that his army 
officers can fecl a genuine attachment to him 
lends a sincerity and worth to their formal ad- 
dress which puts life and spirit into it. The_ 
army was represented this year by the aged’ 
Count Wrangel, himself ninety-one years old, 
some twelve years senior of the Kaiser. I 
translate the form of his address :— 

“Your Imperial and Royal Majesty will gra- 
ciously permit me, in the name of the here- 
assembled officers, loyally to present to your 
Highness our most respectful congratulations. 
Your Majesty is the bold leader ot battles, the * 
European commander who has never been con- 
quered. We unitedly implore the Almighty ! 
that he may mercifully preserve your Majesty 
in all vigor and activity for the well-being and 
blessing of Germany to the ripest and fullest 
age.” : 
The Emperor's reply :— 

‘“‘Accept my thanks, Sir Field-Marshal, for « - 
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ployment first as a teacher, buc soon abandoned among the uunumbered host whose ill-starred __ 
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the kind wishes you have expressed—and here 
I might stop, were not a hint contained in your 
address which I hesitate to accept, but dare not 
entirely reject, since my brave army by its deeds 
has made it a truth. You have put before me 
the opportunity, ves, the duty, of expressing 
my gratitude to all the generals of my army for 
their achievements—a gratitude best expressed 
in my hope and conviction that by their con- 
tinued action and counsel those achievements 
will prove enduring.” 

I suppose few who read these words in the 
newspapers felt that they were empty compli- 
ments. The fire through which Germany has 
passed has been too recent and too fierce to be 
forgotten. Germans wh)» r-ally understand the 
political and military condi... of their country 
are in no mood for jesting. There is a kind of 
determinedness and deadly earnestness about 
statesmen and public officers here that makes 
one feel that they have been not only sobered 
and saddened by the cruel experiences of the 
Fatherland, but that they have learned some- 
thing—and perhaps that something is how to 
use power without abusing it. There is a very 
general feeling that the country has suffered 
shame and oppression in the past through the 
long-suffering, much-enduring character of sov- 
ereigns and people. ‘The father and brother of 
the present Emperor lessened the dignity of 
their reigns by trying to conciliate their Cath- 
olic subjects through ardue concessions of 
power. Austria and France have alternately 
and simultaneously presumed upon the weak- 
‘ness of the German monarchs —the various 
Prussian kings and the dukes or kinys of the 
lesser states—to force measures and conditions 
in international treaties which have steadily 
contributed to the aggrandizement of these pow- 
erful states at the cost of territery aul self- 
respect to the latter. ‘The large influence of 
the ruling sovereign before the adoption of the 
present constitution mace it easy for him to 
mould the feeling of the people. Dignitaries of 
the state whose appointment depended on the 
will of the reigning monarch would not be in- 
clined to oppose his measures, unless, as in the 
case of Stein, endowed with large insight, pa- 
triotism and conscience. The history of mon- 
archy in the German states, however, proves 
more fully than that of any other European 
rule that the prince has always considered him- 
self the first servant of the state. 

GERMANY’S AUTONOMY. 

The political history of Germany I remember 
as one of those things that never became clear 
to me in my school-days ; and later, when I grew 
up to an interest in the newspaper accounts 
of German and Prussian doings, the veil still 
remained. Only since I have stood upon the 
soil and breathed the air of the land which is 
taking so prominent a place on the theater of 
modern Europe have [ fairly understood its 
past and begun to comprehend where Prussia 
began and Germany ended, or what made Prus 
sia so German and Germany so Prussian. The 
newspapers always had a way of treating these 
countries that took a great deal for granted; 
hence my trouble always became deeper. One 
of the few lucid spots was the reign of Fred- 
erick the Great, and also that of his father; but 
intelligent connection never came to me. The 
birth of Prussia, which has always been the 
foremost German kingdom, was almost as dim 
and indistinct as the rise of any little state of 
ancient Greece. For the help of those who 
may have struggled as I did with these histori- 
cal details, I will tell briefly of the rise of the 
Prussian state. 

The father of the first king of Prussia 
was the Great Elector of Brandenburg— 
the latter being a mark or province under 
the control of the Austrian-German empire. 
The Austrian Emperor was at the same time 
Emperor of Germany; and electors, or local 
rulers of the different German states, owed him 
allegiance and determined the succession. The 
Great Elector is one of the proudest names in 
Prussian history. He had the quality, so sel- 
dom shown by German sovereigns, of ambition ; 
he fought against encroaching princes, put 


down oppression, made religion free, won great t 
Under him Brandenburg | 2 


tracts of territury. 


expanded into Prussia, t. ¢., territorially and : 


radicals. 
as is well known, insist on the continued union vow he shall represent them no more; and they 
f church and state, in order that the latter may will make good their word. He came before 
It might be safe for Prot- the citizens on Monday week for endorsement, 
estantism to have free course in Prussia; but if as moderator of the town-meeting, and was de- 
the fetters are struck from the Protestants they | ¢ 
must be struck from the Catholics also. 
ast history and present temper of the latter) (og and gagged him all through the meet- 


wominally, and this was in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century; but he did not reach the 
grade of King of Prussia; that was reserved for 
his son. 
Elector into portioning out his possessions so 
that her children could share the spoils. He 
made a new will in obedience to her pleading. 
On the father’s death the elder son resolved to 
break the will. 


of Austria. ‘The help was promised at the price 
of Silesia—a great slice of the hard-won terri- 
tory of the Great Elector. The condition was 
accepted with another adde 


of Brandenburg should henceforth be known as ¢ ; 
empire. 


King of Prussia—Prussia embracing the terri- 


tory which the Great Elector won by conquest : 
0 


of intimidation or persecution. It simply pro- |, 
tects its citizens against the abuses of priestly t 


and added to his rightful inheritance, Branden- 
burg. Austria agreed, with another condition, 
that the new king should pledge himself to sup- 


port that branch of the imperial family then on P 
church may overpass. 


f religious bodies in America makes it hard | 11, mocks at my just demand for the power | # 
Howe’s eldest daughter, has for many years de- | * 


oted herself to the study of her father’s work, | Sankey sermon and song, and who would ever | ; 


the throne. Thus, after much royal cheapen- 


ing and chaffering, the kingdom of Prussia came | ° , , 
z eee : for us to see that secular interference with ec- t 


e | clesiastical matters may be the absolute duty of |, pq way. He “talks too much with his|¥ 
European government in dealing with an in- mouth,” as the boys say. 
stitution whieh, claiming the highest good of 
man as its motive, avails itself of every means 
Berlin | to strengthen the church at the expense of the 
state. 


into existence in the year 1701. The Great 
Elector was great-grandfather of Frederick th 
Great. 
former stands on one of the Berlin bridges. 
He looks defiant and self-sufficient—not like a 
man who would be ruled by hie wife. 
was the capital of his original mark, Branden- 
burg, and he 
it, as did his son, the first king of Prussia. 
During the Great Elector’s reign the first news- 
paper of Berlin came into being in 1661, 1. ¢., 
Berlin had not arrived at a newspaper until 
thirty-one years after the founding of Boston. 
The Hohenzollern sovereigns, represented by 
the present Emperor, have been in power since 
the early part of the fifteenth century; but that 
power has sometimes arisen high, as in the 
Great Frederick and the famous Elector, and 
sometimes sank very low, as beneath the scourge 
of Napoleon. 
UNITED GERMANY. 

Bismarck has found the key to national 
strength and greatness in national unity—in the 
welding together of Prussia and the smaller 
states in a common bond. But this is no dis- 
covery of Bismarck; other statesmen saw and 
labored for it long ago; but in his time many 
men have learned to believe it, and the war with 
France forced it upon the tardy Germans at last. 
Now Prussia, with three free cities, with Sax- 
ony, Bavaria and Wurtemburg as little king- 
doms, and seventeen other petty states, duchies 
or grand-duchies, with the conquered kingdom 
of Hanover, make the German empire. The 
Reichstag is the legislative representative of 
this alliance, but each individual state still 
keeps its local independence, and in local mat- 
ters asks no counsel of the empire. That union 
is strength is a national lesson which Germany 
has but haif learned. Her whole history has 
been a contention between those who sought 
universal dominion and the feudal lords, dukes 
and barons who were determined not to sacri- 
fice their petty sovereignty to the creation of a 
great empire. Whether the present union will 
endure is one of the most interesting questions 
of the present day. Germany has never been 
easily persuaded to new things; but having once 
committed herself she has not been prone to 


retract. 
THE FEDERAL SYSTEM. 

How a kingdom may exist within an empire 
is finely illustrated by Prussia herself. What 
Bavaria and Saxony are doing for themselves, 
independently of the empire, Prussia is doing 
for herself through her legislative bodies now 
in session at Berlin. The Abgeordweten- Haus 
(corresponding in form nearly to our House of 
Representatives or to the English Commons) is 
probably a better expression of the Pfussian 
heart and head than the House of Lords. At 
least the debates and questions there discussed 
geen to me more vital and living. There has 
been a series of heated sessions iately over the 
famous Kultur-Kampf. The separation of 
ghurch from state is the leading feature of this 


is 


A second wife had beguiled the Great | ° 
control the former. 


This he could not do without | P 


permission and help from his imperial master | P ; 
safe. 


i 
d—that the Elector | #8ainst her existence. Lovers of the papacy | jon in the House of Representatives. Now, 
an ill brook the creation of this new Protestant perhaps it is not much to do, but I, for one, 
But the internal policy of Germany | .491) never use his polish again. He sneered 
s not of an aggressive character. The attitude at us women as being ‘only six thousand wo- | ¢ 
f the state to the church has not one clement | 707" who petitioned for equal rights. Can not | Boston cor respondent of the Springfield Repub- 
he word be passed around among those six lican, 


housand not to buy, or permit to be used in| 8 
n-law of Dr. Howe, who, for three or four 


An immense equestrian statue of the |® 


did much to beautify and enlarge | * 


struggle. Several party shades may be distin- 
guished. The Ultramontane members of course 
stand on the old ground that the church is su- 
perior to the state—the medieval idea that the 
pope is the sun and the king the moon. They 
will not allow the right of government to inter- 
fere in church questions; it pute a check upon 
their power which they can ill endure. Truly, 
one must torture the understanding and com- 
mon-sense right cruelly ere one can look at this 
matter from the Catholic standpoint. But I 
suppose these German Catholics are honest in 
their stand against secular interference with the 
church. Ah! if the church were not in history, 
body, blood and fiber, a product of human na- 
ture as well as the state! Sometimes the church, 
representing the organized moral force of the 
race, has been ahead; and sometimes the state, 
embodying the best intellect and patriotism of 
the race, has been at the front—which deserves 
to have precedence and win the day in Ger- 
many few Americans will question. 

THE CONTEST BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 


A few days ago I attended a session of the 
Prussian Parliament. I did not expect to hear 
anything of Ultramontanism, for I knew that 
for the time the war of words had ceased. The 
debates had commenced ere my arrival, but I 
soon discovered that these statesmen were talk- 
ing about a school-book, and, strangely enough, 
the men whose names I had become familiar 
with as Catholic and Protestant members, 
seemed to range themselves as opponents upon 
this discussion—the Protestants pro, and the 
Catholics con. The book is a recent reproduc- 
tion of an old story written by one Grimmels- 
hausen at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and bears the unpromising title, ‘‘Simpli- 
cius Simpliciasimus.” S.S. was an orphan boy 
who served his country in the religious wars of 
his century, afterward became a sort of free- 
booter, ravaging North Germany in his raids, 
then repenting, and wandering from piace-to- 
place endeavoring to induce the free cities to 
unite in one grand enterprise to secure a com- 
mon religion and acommon government. Fail- 
ing this, because the Germans then, as now, were 
hard to persuade, I suppose, he grew weary of 
the world and withdrew to hermit-life on an 
island, giving as his final contribution to human 
thought the opinion that only in religious com- 
munion can man find content. The book is 
said to give a very faithful picture of the state 
of society in Germany two centuries ago, and 
in its present modernized form has been recom- 
mended by the Ministry of Education for use in 
the Voiks-Schulen. Some very bitter things 
were said about this by certain Catholic mem- 
bers. One remarked that any sensible father 
would throw such a book into the stove if his 
child should bring it home, and dwelt at some 
length, but not with much definiteness, upon its 
harmful tendencies. As nearly as I could gath- 
er, he tried to show that the book gave such 
litera! descriptions of primitive society that no 
child could read it without contamination. A 
Protestant member remarked, in reply, that he 
had not only read the book carefully himself, 
but had caused it to be read by his wife, that 
her finer moral sense might mark its defects, 


them. 
disapproval of such a book indicated a degree 


ceive of. 


C 
everywhere. 


ouched the heart of the controversy. He is 


er separation of church and state; hence he 


The greater number of Protestants, | ; 


The 


rove most conclusively that it would not be i 


ower, and draws lines which no servant of the t 


If these two great forces could but learn 


But this in the present age must 


The state will always hold 


best strength, intellect and foresight of modern 


she is self-seeking (unconsciously so), while the 


church becomes, the closer does it stand to the 
state. M. A. HaARDAKER. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Chicago is undergoing the throes of a city 
election—the rascals heving got the upperiand 


in the nominations, and the decent men packing 
Farwell Hall to devise ways to overcome them. 


have been drawn into the maelstrom of insvl- 
vency. The latter will be bought by the Arch- 


troubles. 
Since our Georgia correspondent’s letter was 


a ruling has been made by a justice of the Su- 
preme Court by which a man or woman can 
waive the right to their homestead for the sake 
of the creditor. 
Judge Daniel Clark, of the United States dis- 
trict court, sitting in this city, took occasion, 
in passing sentence upon a fraudulent bank- 
tupt, the other day, to say that the time had 
come when frauds were so frequent under the 
bankrupt law that it became the court, when- 
ever fraud was proven, to impose a pretty se- 
vere penalty. 
The Revere Beach narrow-gauge railroad is 
still abundantly prosperous. It had more pas- 
sengers Fast-day than could find seats, and this 
with increased equipment, including a splendid 
cumpartment drawing-room car, called the 
“‘Swampscott.” Hotel erection and enlargement 
are going on all along its line to accommodate 
the erowds the ensuing summer. 

Mr. William B. Merrill was elected a member 
of the school committee jo fill the vacancy 
caused by Miss Crocker's elevation te the su- 


of moral turpitude that he utterly failed to con-| tion, they could not agree as to the best method 
I was not very sorry that his Catholic | of making the change. 
opponent was spirited enough to answer that he | great injustice done when a poor man who owns 
could easily conceive of a moral. sense so har-| a house worth two thousand dollars, upon which 
dened that it failed to be impressed by the most | there is a mortgage of fifteen hundred dollars, 
glaring blemishes. I was beginning to feel that | has to pay a tax on the full amount, and has 
there must be some final cause behind all this | also to pay to his mortgagee a sufficient interest 
strife, when Dr. Virchow, the famous Berlin | to enable him to pay his tax upon the mortgage 
member, enlightened me by the assertion that] note, so that in reality the owner of the house 
the real reason for trying to exclude this book | pays the tax on thirty-five hundred dollars when 
was that, its hero as well as its author being} he is worth but five hundred dollars after pay- 
Protestants, the wock abounds with disagreeable | jrg his mortgage: debt. 
pictures of the doings and sayings of the Cath- | subject has brought the matter into prominence, 
slic church. So, then, the trail of the serpent | and another Legislature may find a solution of 
Doubtless Dr. Virchow had] the problem. 


more brainsfull rival. 


While the state keeps her iron hand upon by refusing to use his polish. One of them 
the church she can control its abuses of power ; writes to the Woman's Journal: “I heard the 
if she lets it slip from her grasp it will plot unworthy speeches of Mr. Morse against wo- 


o strive together for the common end instead Calder & Wiswell can supply all before Sunday 1 
of exhausting themselves in trying to crush services with flowers suitable for the day. I 
each other! 
remain a wish. Perhaps no intelligent observer 
doubts the result. 
the church in check, because, let the latter 
writhe and struggle as she may, she cannot but 


styles of sun-umbrellas, parasols and sunshades. 
They are very choice, and low in price. 


est will survive, and the state embodies the covered. 


special doctrines, propagation of her own power; | and superior education mark its career. 


state is broad and beneficent. The broader the Williams” 
torians will be glad to examine minutely. He 
makes out a strong case. 
Cougregational Publication Society’s store, will 
be happy to show it to callers. 


of the season. 
Whitney, Warner & Frost astonish all the | life there. 
bishop, and continued as a Catholic organ. A 14.fashioned dealers by the promptness and 
kind feeling is evinced for Mr. Donohoe in his | gyjness of their linen-goods supplies. They 
are ever on the alert, and both sides of the At- 
lantic respond to their far-reaching energy. 
written—as given on our first page, this week— | Just now linen sheetings, strong and reliable, 
are their specialty. 


Hall” is well indicated by its alphabetieal list of 
goods offered for sale printed in our advertising 
columns. 
are constant in the presentation of novelties 
allied to their specialty of first-class work and 


second ballot he had 20 to Mrs. Wells’ 13. Mr. 
Merrill was in the old board, and was a valua- 
ble member of the committee on accounts. 


The Republican Congressional committee as- 
sert that no assessment on salaries for political 
purposes has ever been made by authority of 
any Republican national committee; that of 
the contributions made by officeholders, over 
eighty per cent. has always gone to the payment 
of printers’ bills; that not over fifteen per cent. 
of all the government employés have ever paid 
a dollar to any such fund, and that the name of 
no man has ever been presented for dismissal in 
consequence of such non-payment. 


A decree of court was necessary to the burial 
in Mount Moriah Cemetery, Philadelphia, of 
the body of Henry Jones, a colored caterer; 
and now a sister of his wife having died, per- 
mission to bury her body by his side has been 
refused, on the ground that the decree of court 
applied to one body, nottotwo! And this is the 
centennial year of American liberty! and Phila- 
delphia is the place, of all the towns in the coun- 
try! Will not some one present a memo'r of 
this republican and Christian proscription to 
each foreign visitor to the great exposition? 
That is something we ought to be proud to ex- 
hibit! 

We know a business gentleman of this city 
who celebrated on Monday the thirty-sixth an- 
niversary of his business career in Blackstone 
street, and who can say (what few can) that 
no man has ever lost a cent by his inability to 
pay. Such country boys grace the city of their 
adoption. This gentleman came here in 1839, 
very poor, borrowing money from an angel (his 
eldest sister) to pay his fare and to clothe him. 
He found employment in a store on old City 
wharf, staid there nearly a year, and then went 
to the street where he now is. This gentleman 
was a poor country-farmer’s boy. Hé first 
learned that men were bought and sold when he 
was eighteen years old. He then thought it 
wrong, and till to-day has maintained the jus- 
tice of that thought. His boyhood instincts 
were correct, and of course he has since been 
a radical anti-slavery man. 

The Aldermen have voted to release the Old 
State House, at the head of State street, for 
another term of five years, removing that mod- 
ern adjunct, the eastern portico. Indeed, it is 
hard to tell what is part of the original struc- 
ture and what is not. Alderman Clark, a great 
utilitarian, wanted it removed, to make way for 
travel. He said with some force there was not 
much room for sentiment in this matter of pa- 
triotic association when the venerable Province- 
House had been made a larger-beer shop, Fan- 
euil Hall a huge grease-pot, the Old South 
church deserted by its custodians and given 
over to the postoffice and cobwebs, and the Old 
State House made a railroad, auctioneers’ and 
fire-insurance office! Mr. Clark prefers wide 
streets, conveniences for business, and a new 
order of things generally, to such pretentious 
reverence for old landmarks. 

The question of the taxation of mortgaged 
property has engaged the attention of the House 


but that it had the warm approbation of both of} during the past week, and although a majority ‘ 
He added with unnecessary humor that] of the members agreed that something should 


be done to change the present method of taxa- 


There seems to be a 


The agitation of the 


n the town was in favor of suffrage. They 
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eated by a vote of 79 to 227 for a younger and 
The voters, besides, 


ng. And now the women add injury to insult 


heir houses, this polish, by which he gets his i 


The utter independence | ¥ 41th? For one, I want nothing of the man | Years, has been pertorming many of the duties, 


© protect myself.” Mr. Morse is evidently in 





BUSINESS NOTES. t 


A day is given for Easter adornment, and 1 


Cushman & Brooks are opening elegant new 


Rev. Dr. Dexter's monograph ‘‘As to Roger 
is something all antiquaries and his- 


Mr. Sargent, at the 


The diversity of interests centered in ‘‘Oak 
The fact is, Messrs. Simmons & Son 


cheap-cost clothing. 

Mrs. Flynt’s improve] underclothing meets a 
very general want, and is warmly approved by 
all her customers far or near. The letters she 
receives are highly commendatory. We refer 
with pleasure to her card in another column, 
and ask for a call from the ladies who would 
combine health with elegance and ease of cos- 
tume. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
from the first has taken a strong hold on the 
good-will of our community. It has had nearly 
15,000 pupils since 1867, and employs forty-six 
teachers, all first-class. The next term begins 
on Monday, and all pupils will find a musical 
education there quite reasonable in price and 


nineteen being necessary for a choice; on the 


Sunday evening last. 


the carcass could have no more rum. 


commotion in his two London parishes when it 
was heard he had been invited to Boston. 
of them had enlarged its hall during his ab-| Wesleyan Hall building, Mrs. Squires read an|tures—the landscapes being faithful and har- 
nteresting paper on the woman question, in| monious, and the marines generally quiet and 
Each specialty shows resemblances 


sence, and both protested vehemently against | i 
his leaving. His wife had already made up her| Which she gave the opinion that the subjection | soothing. 
mind not to resist the pressure for his stay be- | of woman arises, not from man’s injustice, but | to our best painters, while the imitative talent | exceedingly cheap. We ask all our customers to ex- | h 
fore his return; and so, for the present, Mr. | from his desire to protect her best interests. | i 
Conway will continue the work he has done so | She deprecated the practice of living in isolated 
He was greatly honored, he| homes where women are compelled to spend 
hinks, by his call to Boston. their time in pertorming household drudgery, | gravings at Elliot’s gallery—a great chance for 
The wife of General B. F. Butler died at the | Which, in a cooperative household, could be ac- | buyers. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, in this city, complished in a far more satisfactory manner. 
on Saturday morning last, from the effets of a The discussion which followed was very inter-| rooms and house 48 Boylston street, will re- 
urgical operation for the removal of a cancer| @sting, in which many participated, uttering | main open all next week. 
from her neck, it being advised by a consulta- words of hope and encouragement—in the lan- 


tion of physici 


; well in London. 
The ‘Rising-Sun stove-polish” man, Mr. ¢ 


ne of the few statesmen who advocate the at- Morse of Canton, has stirred up the women 
very briskly in that town for declaring in his 
elongs to the extreme advance-guard of the}, 2001 in the Legislature that only one woman 


children. 
For the position so long held by Dr. Howe in Why do you suppose Boanerges Moody and the well-nigh burned out. The bishops are cardi- 
“sweet singer” Sankey, ‘‘son of consolation,” | nals, the knights are monks riding on asses, and 
id not begin at Washington? What a field for | the pawns are monks on foot. 
the trustees have made a wise choice in | the shower of divine influence, all the way from | for many years of his life a paper-stainer, and 
the White House to the Capitol, including all| jt was not until he was fifty years old that he| € 
the departments, the houses of Congress, the | passed an examination in drawing at the Acad- 
whiskey, the Indian, the post-trading, railroad, emy of Arts in Stockholm, and began to draw 
s assistant superintendent. Mrs. Anagnos, Dr. | #94 other ‘rings’ and auxiliaries of the adminis- | and carve on wood. This is fourteen years ago, 
ration! Millennialize all these by Moody and | and he is now celebrated for the grace and orig- D 
nality of his productions. 
and is more familiar with certain branches of | 4 
instruction for the blind than most professional | Certainly I should not, only let the repentance f 
eachers are. Mr. Anagnos himself is » Greek | #24 reformation be genuine. 
from Epirus, whom Dr. Howe met in Athens in | ¥™ph unparalleled in all the Christian centu- 
when he went out to aid the Cretans, and | Ties. 
iked him so well as to invite him to America. | " 


ored the Passion and Easter season by credit- 
able representations of appropriate music. 
Sunday night last, Bach's ‘‘Passion music of St. 
Matthew” was given, which, though hardly of 
the character to interest modern music-lovers, 
gave satisfaction to all of a superlative churchly 


the rendering rather solemn, though beneath | its details—the broken-down stone-wall with | Cin UMBRELLAS, 


shrubs growing up between, the checkered | 
patches of ground for different vegetables, and | 
the cider-mills in the foreground. But these, | 
with the great heaps of apples, are not pictur- 
esque—are too prominent; and occupy more 
canvas than is required by the necessities of the | 
story to be told in the picture. 


temperament. 


both is expressed a deep religious emotion. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


J. B. Ford & Co., New York, will very shortly 
publish a handbook of instructions for the or- 
ganization of rifle associations, with practical 
hints to members snd to marksmen generally. 
It will include, besides, forms tor incorporation, 
by-laws, etc. ‘ 

In a letter addressed to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, Professor Max 
Miiller announces his intention of resigning the 
Professorship of Comparative Philology, be- 
cause the king of Bavaria has bestowed upon 
him the Knighthood of the Order of Maximilian. 
This order is confined to a limited number of 
men distinguished in science and art. As inthe 
case of the order pour le mérite, the right of 
election belongs to the knights themselves, but 
their choice has to be confirmed by the sover- 
eign. 

Samuel J. May is one of the latter-day 
saints, and the picture of so true and beautiful 
a life ought not to pass out of sight. The brief 
and admirable biography, edited by Kev. T. J. 
Munford, tells the story of this good man’s 
sayings and doings—how he grew from child- 
hood to manhood; how he lived in the beauty 
ot an unselfish devotion to humanity; how he 
united the stern moral fixedness of the Hebrew 
prophet and the ‘‘reasonable sweetness” of 
Jesus. In the rush of events the young men 
of the hour may be tempted to pase this book 
by and let go the memory of this grand and he- 
roic life. For this reason we would call the at- 
tent:on of our readers to a new and cheap edi- 
tion of this biography which has recently been 
issued by the American Unitarian Association. 
We wish it could be read by every young man 
in our land. 

William Cullen Bryant said, in a recent talk, 
that before he ever met Emerson he had heard 
of him as a young man likely to grow in the 
pulpit, and had read his essay, ‘‘Nature,” and 
become interested in its original philosophy. 
One Sunday he went to Dr. Dewey's church in 
New York, as his habit was, and saw what 
seemed a beardless boy, scarce out of his teens, 
rise in the pulpit. He did not know him, but, 
before he had finished preaching, Mr. Bryant 
had found him out, and knew that he was the 
man that Bostonians spoke of as Waldo Emer- 
son. ‘‘He had photographed himself, so to 
speak, by his paper on ‘Nature,’” and Mr. Bry- 
ant recognized the identity. After the service, 
they were introduced. ‘‘May Heaven bless 
him!” said Mr. Bryant; ‘‘I understand he is in 


than myself.” 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Gen. Garibaldi has written a letter to the 
Prime Minister of Italy accepting a donation 
of 100,000 lire offered him by the king and the 
nation some time ago. He says the gift will en- 
able him to codperate in the works for the im- 
provement of the Tiber, and he has decided to 


accept it because of the fidelity to the constitu-| cinnati has good reason to exult a little at the 
tion displayed by the king in recently changing | appointment of Judge Taft as Secretary of 
War. 
Gov. Rice was one of the speakers at a mass he will not do honor to himself, his office, the 
emperance meeting in Tremont Temple, on | State and city of his adoption, and the Green 
In the course of his} Mountain State which gave him birth. And 
speech he told the story of a drunkard who | perhaps you would like to be told that, had he 
stood before a mirror and thus soliloquized:| been in Boston twenty years ago, he would 
‘This is Mr. Brown; now does Brown own this | With Mrs. Taft, a Massachusetts woman, 
carcass, or does this carcass own Brown?” He | been bright and shining lights in the ‘Twenty- 
decided that Brown owned the carcass, and that | cighth Congregational Society,’ now better 
*| known as the congregation of the Theodore- 
Parker Memorial. 
is still.” 


his ministers. 


Letters from Rev. M. D. Conway explain the 
i 


One 





The d 
er of Dr. Israel Hildreth of Dracut, and when | ® 


d was a daugh- | 8 


quite young studied for the stage, made her | Pl¢ will speak next Sunday, at 3 P. M., on “The 
debut at the Park Theater in New York in 1837, | New Education,” to which all ladies are cordi- 
and was a successful actress until 1842, when | #!ly invited. 

she left the stage and soon after married Gen- 


he blind asylum at South Boston, writes the 


iving the appointment to Dr. Anagaos, the son- 


867, 


n due time he won the heart of Miss Howe, 


nstitution. 


always belonged to Dr. Howe's school for the} and cigars. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. are spreading their} pjind that it should now be managed by one of| and Empress of India perpetually in our thral- 
splendid stock of parasols, sunshades and sun-| that nation for whose freedom Dr. Howe sacri- | dom by reminding her how much we spent on 
umbrellas, than which nothing is more perfect | gced so much; and there is every reason to be-|t 
or varied. Their hosiery lines, too, are full] jieye that its affairs will be conducted with no 
and extraordinarily cheap. In a word, Jordan, | jegs skill and energy than when Dr. Howe was 
Patrick Donohoe and the Pilot of this city | Marsh & Co. are ever ready, constant, and first | at its head. Laura Bridgman continues to re- 
side at the asylum, and probably will spend her| thing, we keep saying ‘Didn't we do that up 
well?’ especially when we bury the loyal 
hatchet, but keep the handle in sight.” 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


Musical. 
THE HANDEL AND HAYDN FESTIVALS. 
Our venerable musical organization fitly hon- 


On 


The forms are antiquated, and 


Madame Rudersdorff showed a superb style, 
and Mrs. Laura H. Goodwin exhibited a rich 
voice, while Miss Henrietta Beebe acquitted 
herself with ability. The male soloists were 
Mr. Rudolphsen, and the Messrs. Winch. The 
choruses were effective and prompt. In the 
opening chorus a choir of boys from the Brim- 
mer school, trained by Mr. Sharland, were used 
to good advantage. Mr. Lang was organist, 
and Mr. Zerrahn conductor, 

On Wednesday evening, the happy combina- 
tion of Mendelssohn's ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” and 
Rossini's “‘Stabat Mater,” was presented, and to 
a large and critical company. The simplicity, 


Je lately writes: ‘‘Salvation seems now to be| j 


back our Winslow she’s very ungrateful. 
kind of remembrance is a Boston peculiarity— 
a Boston notion. 


bition at Elliot's, those rejected by the centen- 


the winding river in the middle ground, and the 
foliage of the trees in the foreground. 
genuine New England scene, true to nature in 


room for his mills. 
a large picture with a prominent foreground, 
whose richness of foliage and picturesque ivied- 
archway and sun-gilded tower, are very pleas- 


Madame Titiens, who made her last appearance 
in America, showed that her voice was aweary 
with its much use of late, though in ‘Praise thou 
the Lord!” and “‘The Night is Departing,” she 
rose to thrilling power. Miss Clara Smart was 
not in her best mood, singing with little feeling. 
Mr. Tom Karl took the tenor role, in the en- 
forced absence of Signor Brignoli. The Stabat 
Mater had a diverse interpretation. Madame 
Titiens sang the solo of the “‘Inflammatus” with 
commanding effect. Miss Smart did not rise to 
generous animation. Mr. Karl was fairly good, 
and Mr. T. F. Sullivan, the basso, seemed dis- 
posed to forget the requirements of his voice, 
as he was inadequate, timid and finified. Miss 
Drasdil showed strength and breadth, and oc- 
casional gutteral unpleasantness in the lower 
notes. The concerted music of Mme. Titiens 
and Miss Drasdil was not always a best result, 
the voices not blending happily. The perform- 
ance closed with a fine rendering of the unac- 
companied quartette, ‘‘Quando corpus,” and the 
exciting ‘‘Inflammatus,” in which Mme. Titiens 
as the soprano solo led the chorus magnificent- 
ly. The Orchestra was weak. Mr. Lang con- 
ducted, and Mr. Paine was organist. 
To-morrow (Sunday) evening we are to have 
Handel’s “Joshua,” for the first time here, with 
a brilliant array of soloists, whose names are 
given elsewhere. We expect to see a crowded 
house. Late trains run out over the Albany and 
Old Colony roads. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 
The four hundred and eighty-first recital was 
given at Amory Hall on Wednesday last, the 
programme, consisting of piano-playing by Mr. 
J. A. Hills, assisted in one instance by Mr. 
Wulf Fries, and singing by Mrs. Anna Granger 
Dow. A gronp of three pieces from Reinicke, 
Beethoven and Bach led the list; then followed 
two beautiful songs, ‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
by Rubinsteir, and ‘Spring Night,” by Schu- 
mann. After the duo ‘‘Erionerung,” by Raff, 
for pianoforte and 'cello, Mrs. Dow sang an aria 
from the ‘Magic Flute,” and the performance 
closed with a sonata composed by Mr. Hills 
The largo from a Beethoven sonata was very 
beautiful, but somewhat dimmed in effect by a 
touch of the wheezy soft pedal just at its close; 
it gave the worshipfull listener a sensation like 
being awakened from a lovely dream by the ap- 
plication of a wet sponge to one’s countenance 
—hardly conducive to an angelic mood. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 





FINGER-POINTS — 


A correspondent at Cincinnati writes: ‘*Cin- 


Nor will there be any apprehension that : 


have 


uage of one, ‘“‘we are in the high way to the 
ccomplishment of grand results.” Mrs. Whip- 


oubt the divinity of the Christian religion more! 
It would be a tri- 


The work might well have begun at the 
ational capital !” 


We reverse this hospitality, 


We keep the Queen of England 


he Prince of Wales, and if she don’t give us 


many. 


t) 





latter. 


&@ certain 


grapevine. 


specimen. 


are very sweet in sentiment. 
“Tired of Work” is very sympathetic, and her 


copy of the Velasquez ‘‘Head” at the Atheneum a 
is a beantiful picture. She has also a thought- 200 dozen Balbriggan Hose at 50c. 


8 saucy. 


vated mind. 


contributors. 


strong pictures. 


APRIL 15, 1876. 











as ever. The choruses were well delivered. | picture should have been cinta 


AT BLAKESLEE’S. 


poetic sentiment. 


ful ‘Italian Boy,” while the same subject by 
Miss Taylor is bright, and that of Miss Curtis 


Miss Knowlton’s ‘‘Hamlet,” aside from the 


assertion that it is Hamlet, is very fine-—the fig- 350 doz. Gents’ Fancy Striped Half pomais 
Pe? | at prices to conform to the times. 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


ure, the faint shadow on the dark background, 
and the handsome moustached face. 
pression is thoughtful, rather than sad and in- 
| tense, as we imagine “Hamlet” to be, and the is to distribute them among our retail customers. 
type of face seems Spanish, rather than Scan- 
dinavian. 


AT BRAINARD'S. 


Mr. Brainard has a collection of marines and 
And what he was then, he | landscapes, the work of the twin-brothers Pear- 
son, with other pictures, hung for a sale next} We would state that we have opened 

On Sunday last, at the woman’s meeting in| week. There is great merit in the Pearson pic-| Another lot of 625 doz. Ladies’ 2- 


8 not conspicuously advanced. 


IN GENERAL. 


Mr. Brainard will soon sell the Landseer en- 
The centennial paintings, at the Art-Club 


A Swedish wood-carver, Oestergren, favor- 
ably known in England, has prepared a chess- 
board for exhibition at Philadelphia, the pieces 
of which are symbolical of the struggle between 
Ultramontanism and the modern spirit in Ger- 
On one side of the board appear the 
Parker Pillsbury, the veteran iconoclast, has| Emperor William and the Empress Augusta as 
eral Butler. She was a very worthy lady, a/| his eye still firmly fixed on the shams of society. | King and Queen, the Prince Bismarck and Min- 
devoted mother and an affectionate wife, and | I 
highly esteemed for her domestic virtues. She | attainable only through some sort of sensational | Uhlans, and the pawns are soldiers and recruits. 
was about 53 years of age, and leaves three | methods; and Moody and Sankey should not/ (Qn the other side stands Pius IX. as King, while 
; have monopoly, or patent-right, in their use. | his Queen is an Abbess holding a waxen taper, | B 


ster Falk as Bishops; the Knights are Prussian 


thing as distinctively American be devised— 
something as characteristic of the West—as tke 
arabesque is of the East. 


tree, the long, graceful prairie grass, the May- 
flower, may not be inappropriate studies, or de- 
ficient of suggestive hints to a fertile and culti- 
At all events, we think it is worth 
while to aim at something distinctive and ye 
purely artistic.” 


“Near Cape 


‘Faneuil Hall,” 


Miss Cranch’s 


Oestergren was 


The gorn, the cotton, 


while three, 
and even four, were accepted from some other 
artists, is a question. 


We spent only a short time in the examina- 
tion of the artists’ pictures on exhibition at 
Blakeslee’s previous to sale, those of Messrs. 
Cranch, Ordway, Oliver, Meneghelli, and Misses 
Cranch, Boott, Curtis, Taylor and Knowlton. 
None of the pictures are very large, but it is a 
fine collection, and reflects credit upon all the 
We recognized a few, both of 
Mr. Cranch’s and Mr. Ordway’s, that were old 
friends—Venetian and marine scenes of the for- 
mer, and home coast, and other scenes, of the 
Mr. Oliver’s marines, some with bits of 
beach, were altogether new to us, and very sat- 
isfactory. Life and spirit seem a prominent 
characteristic of all his pictures; you almost 
hear the roar of the dashing spray; while in 
the soft and lovely coloring of Mr. Cranch a 
spirit of poetry seems to diffuse itself. 
under his touch ceases to be a cold color. 
pose characterizes Mr. Ordway's productions, 
with fine effects of light and shade, not without 
His atmospheres 
seem to impress the landscape, and suggest 
more than they really say. The picture cata- 
logued ‘‘Looking Seaward,” is very fine in the 
immense distance: of the narrow strip of dark 
blue ocean and gray blue sky. 
Cottage, Portland,” finely reveals the ocean be- 
yond a spreading tree that flecks the sward 
immediately beneath with light and shade. 
‘*Peak’s Island, Portland,” in cool gray tones— 
the sky, water, shore, distant isle and trees, is 
very fine; and ‘‘Artists’ Brook, North Conway,” 
is a charming picture in its wealth of foliage and 
picturesque features. 
Mr. Cranch’s *‘Moorish Castle, Bay of Sal- 
erno;” ‘Ruins of the Palace of the Cesars, 
ome ;” ‘Twilight;” ‘Stillwater Creek,” and 
‘‘Fontainebleu Forest,” the two latter autumn 
scenes, are charming; ‘‘also ‘‘Under the Vines, 
Cambridge,” representing a lady reading in an 
open doorway, over which grows a luxurious 
Mr. Crauch is not without a vein 
of humor, judging from his ‘‘Painter in Trou- 
ble,” a battle with a flock of angry geese. 

Mr. Meneghelli has several fine architectural 
pieces that are impressive. 
with the blocks on either side, is a very good 
“Boston Common,” ‘*Man Plough- 
ing,” and ‘“‘Snow Storm,” by Miss Boott, are 
In the latter a boy and girl 
To-morrow (Sunday) evening a very enjoy-| are dragging sleds loaded with faggots through 
failing health, though a decade or two younger | 4ble concert will be given, in which Miss Sallie | the snow, and overhead the great bare trunks 
Clough, the popular soprano, Mr. J. B. Clous, | and limbs on which the snow has lodged seem 
the attractive baritone, Mr. Arthur Hall, the | scarce less personal than the children. Miss 
welcome cornetist, and Mr. S. W. Jamieson, the | Curtis has several fine things, among them a 
brilliant pianist, will participate, and Miss Emma | ‘‘Wood Interior,” and ‘Longfellow's Pond;” 
Hall and Mr. B. F. Robie act as accompanists. | ‘Woman and Child,” and ‘Child in Doorway,” 
The programwe is quite attractive. 


Blue 
Re- 


The ex- 


amine these goods, whether they feel inclined to pur- 
chase or not. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.,|WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


The Commercial Bulletin says, with much| E 
ree, of the late exhibition of drawing by our 
public schools: ‘‘If there was anything to criti- 
cise unfavorably in the specimens of designing 
and ornamentation it is the rather slavish fol- 
lowing of what may be called regulation pat- 
An observing Boston correspondent of the! terns. The copy was very perfect; but why 
and then began to devote his extraordinary | Salem Observer writes thus sarcastically of our copy at all? Why not aim at something not 
practical ability to the teaching of the blind and | goodly city and people: ‘Don Pedro is coming | pizarre and odd, but original, and expressive of 
the management of the asylum, for which he|to Boston. Let us hope he will bring his own| 4 newer civilization and a more youthful and 
; has shown great capacity. No man, not even| cigars. The last time Gen. Grant visited Bos- rigorous nationality. In almost all the designs 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. are strong this week | Dr, Howe himself, has been of late years so|ton, the 19th of April, he was charged with us- | we recognized our old friends—the old, familiar 
find her true place in the eternal fitness of | 0m hosiery and gloves—the two extremities of | we}] acquainted with all the details of teaching, | ing $429 worth of cigars and wines at our civic | gorms—the time-honored arabesques, the rose- 
things; in the struggle for existence the strong- | feet and hands promising to be well and cheaply | printing and general administration as Mr. Anag-[ expense. It is almost impossible that the Pres- patterns, the cashmere-shawl leaves, the walls 
nos, and he has completely overcome the na- | ident could have smoked and drank to that ex- | o¢ ‘Troy, the Maltese crosses, and so forth, even 
The Boston Conservatory of Music, with Ju- | tional reluctance of Americans to appoint a for- | cess in twelve hours, the extent of his stay here. | the little creeping vines, and buds, and flowers 
civilization; the state aims at justice, fair play, | lius Eichberg at its head, begins its summer |eigner to such a position. Mr. Anagnos is a| There is a story of a German who gave a feast | we recognized them at once. Now, why can-| OAK HALL, 32 to 38 North Street 
the best good of all; the church at special ends, |term on Monday next. Excellent instructors | scholar of high attainments, very familiar with | to his friends, one of whom, seeing that the host | not q departure be made, if possible, and some- . 
the ancient literature of his native land, and | hed nothing on his plate, offered to help him; 
with several of the modern languages besides | ‘Oh, help you'self, it’s all mine own,’ said the 
English, which he speaks and writes fluently ; | generous German. 
but more noticeable than this is his practical | and when we, either as a city or State, entertain | the snow-wreath, the Virginia-creeper, the pine- 
faculty and the gentle good-nature with which|a President or prince, we rush in and ‘help 
he meets and overcomes the difficulties of his | ourselves, for it is all our own,’ and forever 
It adds to the romance which has | twit our guest with having used up our wines 


Hotel Boylston, 





This 


Whenever we've done a nice 





ART NOTES. 
AT ELLIOT'S. 
Albert Dickerman has two pictures on exhi- 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to 
send Delegates to a State Convention, to be held in 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 
April 26, 1876, at 12 o’clock, M., for the purpose of 
choosing Four Delegates at Large to the Republican 
National Convention. Each town and each ward of 
a city is entitled to one delegate, and also one addi- 
tional delegate for every two hundred votes, and for 
every fraction as large as one hundred, cast for Pres- 
ident Grant in such town or ward in 1872. 
Admission to the Hall will be by ticket, and each 
delegate must be provided with a credential, bearing 
ONLY his own name. By order of Republican State 


nial committee, the one ‘‘A [ ream of Italy,” | Committee. ALANSON W. BEARD, Chairman. 
the other a ‘“‘Farm Scene.” The latter has fine oS ae, joer 
points—in its perspective, the gracefulness of | ‘Boston, April 6, 1876. 3t 


WEDNESDAY, 


aprs 





It is a 





We are sure 
the artist could have managed better with less 
“A Dream of Italy” is also 


ing objects among which to linger before wan- | 
dering off into the dreamy, lovely sunset effects | 
on the waters, mingling with the extending 
points of land, and on the hillsides dotted with 














pervisorship. He had on the first ballot 17 
yotes to 15 for Mrs. Katherine Gannett Wells, 


superior ip details. Dr. Tourjee is still the life 
and honor of the Conservatory. 





religious sentiment, and severe and intense 
earnestness of the former were as conspicuous 





suggestions of cottages and villas. Why this 





Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 35, 37 & 39 Temple Place. 


aprls 


PARANOLS, 


NUN SHADES, 


ELEGANT NEW STYLES, 


OPENING BY 


been able to duplicate this lot of Gloves, for they are 


A | Army and Navy Out-| IE J | Jackets,Leather and 
fits. Cardigan. 
Arizona Outfits, 

Alpaca Jackets. KL | Knit Goods. 

Alpaca Ulsters. Knickerbockers. 
Leather Jackets. 

Boating Suits. Leggins. 

Bathing Suits. Livery Suits. 

Boys’ Clothing. 

Badges. M | Military Goods. 

Boots. Masonic Jewelry. 

Blankets. Masonic Regalia. 

Rase Ball Outfits. Miners’ Outfits. 

Caps. NO | Neck Ties. 

Canes Night Dresses. 

Collars. Odd Fellows’ Regl’a 

Cable Screw Shoes. Oil Clothing. 

Cork Hats. Overgaiters. 

Club Suits. Outfits. 

Duck Overalls. P Q | Plumes. 

Dressing Gowns. | Pistols, 
Pijamahs. 

Engine Co.’s Outfits. 

East India Cobiahs. | RS | Rugby Foot Balls. 
Rubber Overshoes. 

Firem’n’s Equipm’ts Rubber Boots. 

Flags. Revolvers. 

Fur Goods. Regalia. 

Foot Balls (Rugby). Swords 

: Straw Hats. 
G | Gaiters. 

Game Bags. T | Tents. 
Trunks. 

Hunting Suits, Tights. 

Hammocks. 

Hats. U 'V| Uniform. 

Horse Equipments. Undergarments. 

Horse Blankets. Valises. 

Hearse and Military 

Plumes. WY | Yacht Clothing. 


(, W.SIMMONS & SON, 


EASTER! EASTER! 


and his Banishment from the Massachusetts Planta 
tion. An exhaustive discussion of the matters con- 
cerning Roger Williams, the Baptists, the Quakers 
and religious liberty in the early history of New Eng- 
lard, with nearly six hundred notes. 


ies for sale by the Booksellers. 





Parasols, 
JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


HAVE OPENED 
Their Spring Stock of Forty Thousand 


PARASOLS, 
SUN SHADES, 


—AND— 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


From 20c. to $20 each, 
which will include all the newest styles of Handle in 
Ivory, Pearl, Horn, Bone ¢ x i 

pry hah on a one and Natural Wood, in Plain 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Carriage Shades; 


And the LATEST NOVELTY, the 


CANOPY TOP PARASOL, 


IN ALL GRADEs. 
As SPECIAL BARGAINS we shall offer 


3000 16-INCH SUN UMBRELLAS 


AT $1.00, 
—AND— 


2500 MISSES’ PARASOLS 


AT 50 CENTS. 
Our Stock and Prices witli 
be found to be irresistible. 


JORDAN, MARSH & 60, 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


HOSIERY. 
JORDAN, MARSH & C0, 


Announce that in order to continue the great rush 
they have been having the past week in their Hosiery 
Department, they will offer the following great spe- 
cial bargains :— 


500 dozen Ladies’ Balbriggan Hose, 
extra long, Silk Embroidered, at 
37 1-2 cents. i 


These goods have created a great furore. and we 
would advise all Ladies to secure them at once, as 
they are going very fast! They will also offer 


200 dozen Ladies’ Balbriggan Hose, 
Fancy Embroidered, at 75e. These 
goods have never been sold in this 


never before sold at less than 75c. 


Hose at 25c. This is the cheapest | w 
Super Stout ever offered ; and 


Hose, finished Seams, at 20c. 
pair. 


We cannot sell more than six pairs to any one cus- 
tomer, as our aim in making this extremely low price 


NOTICE. 

We have just opened 1000 dozen Ladies’ 
Balbriggan Hose, extra long, and Silk Em- 
broidered, at 23 cts. per pair. 





To all those who have been unable to secure a pair 


Button Kid GLOVES at 62 1-2 ects, 
per pair, formerly sold at #1.00., 
ae Itis with the greatest dificulty that we have 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS 


aprl5 It 


Shepard, 








Norwell 
& Co. 


OFFER IN THEIR 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 
500 DOZEN 


Misses 24-gazge extra long 


full-fashioned Fancy Striped 


ENCLISH HOSE. 


Sizes—4 1-2, 5, 51-2, 6, 6 1-2, 7, at 


37 1-2 Cents per Pair. 


Sizes—7 1-23, 8, and 8 1-2, at 


42 Cents per Pair. 


The above are worth from 62 1-2c. to $1. per pair, 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL & CO, 





200 DOZENS GENTS’ BEST QUALITY 


PIQUE-STITCH TWO BUTTONS 


aprl5 


PARIS AID GLOVES, 


At $1.75 Per Pair! 
(Regular Price $2.75 Per Pair). 


And warranted equal, if not superior, to 


any Kid Glove ever imported. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0, 


WINTER STREET. 


MRS. FLYNT’S | 
IMPROVED 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND OHILDREN, 


B 


8 constantly increasing in popularity, as it is nearer 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
garment as @ substitute for the Corset. This Mrs. 
Flynt has fully met by the invention ot a 


ust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, 1876—a little garme i i 
city before for less than 81. its simplicity, without bones, eee 7 os 


which is as admirably adapted to the wants 
— re pe as those of more delicate 
reds have already been tested and given wonderful 
75 dozen Gents’ Super Stout Half gps ony 
4g MRS. FLYNT also calls attention to her 

seme parser PROTECTOR, Econ 
garment enabling a lady to walk through mud an 
water, and find her dress and bottom of skirts, epoa 
emoving, as dry and clean as when she started from 


of large, 
habit. = 


which is the onl 


The above garment she is prepared to furnish 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 


aprl5 


LINE 


1 SHEETINGS. 


STRONG AND RELIABLE, 


aprl5 


Best Irish, Scotch, French and Belgian 
makes, all widths, up to three yards wide, 
prices from 87 cents upwards. These goods 
ave been largely reduced, and never were 
80 cheap as now. 


143 Tremont Street. 
It 





ALPHABETICAL LIST |. 


OF ARTICLES TO BE FOUND AT 


Oak Hall. 











aprl5 It 


CHOICE LILIES 


and other White Flowers for Easter. 


$1 


make a total of 
Ninety-five Lessons a Term 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Coi rer of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 


Sunday Evening, April 16, at 7 3-4 o’clock, 
Miss SALLIE CLOUGH, Soprano; 


Mr. J. B. CLOUS, Baritone ; 


Mr. ARTHUR HALL, Cornetist; 
Mr. S. W. JAMEISON, Pivnist; 


with Miss EMMA HALL and Mr. B. F. ROBIE, ac- 
companists, in a 


GRAND CONCERT 


of brilliant solos and concerted numbers. 
Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s, and the door. 








HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


EASTER ORATORIO 


AT BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
ON EASTE.2 SUNDAY, APRIL 16, 


HANDED’S “ JOSHUA.’ 


First time here. 


Mme. JENNY VAN ZANDT, 


The distingui~hed Prima Donna. 


Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, 


Her first appearance here this season. 
Miss SARATI C. FISHER, 
Mr. JOSEPH MAAS, 
Mr. MYRON W. WHITVYEY. 


CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. 


B.J. LANG, Organist. 


Secured seats, $1.00 and $1.50, now for sale at the 
hak. The above performance to begin at 7 o'clock. 
aprl5 It 


A. PARKER BROWNE, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Located at Boston Music Hall. 


Nearly 15,000 Pupils since 1867. 


Employs 46 Eminent Teachers. 


aprl5 


pays for tuition in PIANO, ORGAN or VOICE 
while IMPORTANT FREE EXERCISES 


for ae pupil who pays for instruction in any one 
study. 
Vert Term begins April 17. 


For circulars, giving full information of the Con- 
servatory, the COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Boston Uni- 
versity), the NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU, 
andthe NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, held in 
the summer at East Greenwich, R. I, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


it 





Calder & Wiswall, 
Florists, 


(cor. Tremont & Boylston sts). 
It 


A MONOGRAPH, 
BY REV. H. M. DEXTER, D.D., 


“AS TO ROGER WILLIAMS” 


aprl5 


—z 


Printed on large paper. A limited number of cop. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, 
Treasurer Cong’! Pub. Society. 


ES cARPENTERS, 
Builders, Masons and Bricklayers ! 


Have you a man in your employ who suffers from 
Lamene=s, or Soreness of the Sides, Back or Kid 
neys, Inflammation of tne Lungs. Liver or Bowels. 
or from Shooting Pains in the Side or Back? If go, 
resent him with a Collins’ Voltaic Electric 
laster. Price,25 cents. You will thus do an act 
of kindness, and receive your return in increase in 
labor and attention to duties. Sold everywhere. 
Mailed on receipt of price, by 


aprl5 St 





_____ BUSINESS NOTICES: _ 


” STEVENS, 757 Washington street, “would like to 
quote prices to those buyers of FURNITURE who 
practice judicious economy. (1) 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 











New Number, 44@). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty, tf febla 


CENTENNIAL ART EXHIBITION. 


The Exhibition of the Pictures by Massachusetts 
Artists. accepted by the Philadelphia Examinin 
Committee, and Portraits loaned by the Harvar 
University, the Boston Athenwum, the Mass. Histor- 
ical Society, and by private individuals, for the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, will open on MONDAY MORN- 
ING, April 3d, at the Boston Art Club, No. 64 Boyls- 
ton street, and at No. 4% Boylston street. 

The Boston Socicty of Architects and the Decora- 
tive Art Society will exhibit their contribution at the 
same time and place. 

Tickets 25 cents, to admit to both buildings. 

Hours from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M. aprl 


BOSTON 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 Tremont Street. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 17. 
avOnly Four Pupils in a Class..ey 
Send for Circular to 

aprld It 


JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 
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Carlyle Petersilea’s Academy 
Is acknowledged by ‘he highest n usical authority to 
be superior to any similar institution in America. 
DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY.—Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Cornet, Flute, Singing ani Vocal Culture, Harmony, 
Musical Composition, Drawing, Painting, Elocution 
and Modern Languages taught at the Academy from 
9 A. M, to 10 P. M., by artists of long experience and 


culture. 
Strangers visiting Boston, and all persons interes’ 
WEEKS & POTTER, isting Be tall terested 
aprl5 BOSTON. it im any of the above branches, are cordially invited to 


inspect this institution. 

In connection with the Academy are numerous free 
advantages. 

TUITION IN CLASSES OF FOUR.—Piano classes, $15 
and $25; Vocal classes. $15 and $25; Violin classes, 
$15; Cornet classes, $15; Flute classes, $15; Organ 
classes, $15 and $25; Elocution classes, $15; : 
guage classes, $4. 

PRIVATE LESSONS,—20 half-hour lessons in any de- 
_| partment, $20 to 850; 10 half-hour lessons in any de- 
part 
ment, $40 
$20 to $40 


ent, $15 to $25; 20 hour lessons in any depart- 
to $80, 10 hour lessous in any department, 





281 Columbus Avenue (NEAR BERKELEY ST.,) 
apll Boston, “ 
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Vespucia. 


BY DR. CRIS CLEVER. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
“ce iy 
THE VESPUCIAN PEPPER-BOTTLE.—THE ‘‘ELDER 
KINS” OF THAT LAND MAKE THEIR DEBUT, 
COMING DOWN TO THE SUPPER-TABLE THROUGH 


THE CEILING. 

Dear reader, were you ever annoyed while 
trustfully using a pepper-bottle at the table by 
the loose cover suddenly slipping off and letting 
out a mountain of pepper upon your mortified 
plate? In Vespucia, I am happy to relate, no 
such disagreeable accident can possibly happen. 
The Vespucian pepper-bottle has holes at the 
top, like ours, but no cover. The supply-hole 
is on the side, covered by a movable ring, ad- 
justed on the principle of a cachou-box cover. 
You can use a Vespucian pepper-bottle with the 
utmost confidence. The top-cover never slips 
of, whether there is company or not, for the 
very best of reasons—because it has none! 

Fi Finches Ili appeared to enjoy his share of 
the supper no less than I my own. At the out- 
set he had been provided with a silver salver 
containing a small chair and table spread with 
dishes and eatables suited to his size, and placed 
near my plate, agreeably to Vespucian etiquette. 
It was wonderful with what alacrity this wee 
old gentleman, with sinews of three centuries’ 
service, jauntily stepped from my hand upon 
the salver and took a seat by his little table. 

When in want of anything he attracted the 
attention of a waiter by waving his napkin, the 
waiter bending his ear down to the little guest 
to take his orders. His repast at length fin- 
ished, just as he was folding his napkin I no- 
ticed he quickly started up, looking above him, 
and bowing repeatedly with emphatic gesticula- 
tion. 

Turning my eyes in that direction, they were 
confronted by a spectacle of unique interest. 
Through an aperture in the ceiling above the 
table I saw descending a cord, of clothes-line 
diameter, threading little, neat baskets, ar- 
ranged like the pads to the chain of a chain- 
pump, each basket (save the lowest) containing 
two little people, gradually decreasing in size 
from the lowest upwards—the obvious objects 
of Fi Finches Hi'’s salutation. It was doubtless 
the shrill whispering of the larger passengers 
which had thus startled him. 

These novel new-comers, as I learned, were 
no less than the diminutive lineal ancestors of 
the Mayor, who had preserved their lives at the 
expense of reducing their stature by taking 
‘“‘low-floo”—such little elders being styled ‘‘el- 
derkins,” a term by which they will hereafter 
be distinguished in this narrative. The Mayor, 
on perceiving them, lost no time in saluting his 
kindred in the usual Vespucian manner. ‘Good 
do-day, happy forefathers!” he exclaimed, with 
dramatic inflection. ‘*We bid you welcome, 
as you come down to us from former genera- 
tions!” 

Then beginning at the bottom of the chan- 
delier-like vehicle his worship pointed out and 
introduced to me each generation in regular 
order. The largest elderkin of all, sitting alone 
in the lowest basket, who appeared aboat a foot 
and a half in height, was the Mayor's father. 
In the next basket above sat his father’s par- 
ents, people a trifle smaller; in the next higher 
basket were his father’s father’s parents, who 
were smaller still; in the next his father’s father’s 
father’s parents, not quite so large as the latter; 
and so on, to the top basket, which held tiny 
passengers, as near as [ could judge, about the 
size of a small brad. 

Inhabiting the upper stories of the house, the 
elderkins appeared without hats, the ‘‘weewees” 
(as the female elderkins are distinguished) hav- 
ing the same head-gear, and long, baggy trou- 
sers, as other women of that land. In vain I 
searched for crows’-feet on the Hebe faces of 
these well-preserved Vespucian ancients—‘‘low- 
floo” having the remarkable effect to make one 
look younger in proportion as it diminishes 
one’s form. 

The elderkins naively expressing a wish to 
descend all the way and visit the supper-table, 
the Mayor granted them leave; whereupon his 
father signalled to the servant above, tirough 
the ceiling-aperture, to let the cord down further, 
the latter being attached to a sort of windlass in 
the next story. 

The lowest basket having reached the table, 
the Mayor's father stepping out, in due time 
helped his parents to disembark from the next; 
his father in turn heiping his (the latter's) par- 
ents; each elderkin, indeed, showing the same 
filial respect to his parents above him. And in 
this manner was the entire ancestral line at 
length descended to the table. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ELDERKINS SUPPING BY THEMSELVES.—THEY 
SEPARATE FOR AFTER SUPPER MEDITATION.— 
THEIR LOVE OF MUSING ON THE PAST.—WHAT 
HAPPENS TO ONE OF THEM. 

It was gratifying to note the filial, and, I may 
add, the grandfilial, respect so kindly shown by 
these thoughtful elderkins to their smaller el 
ders, repeated instances of which came under 
my observation from time-to-time. The larger 
ones now gathering up the smaller in their 
arms, and, taking them to a dish of hot pud- 
ding, held them out, around the platter, to warm 
their feet by the pudding. Shortly after, a 
couple of servants, previously dispatched to 
procure for the little guests suitable means to 
take supper, returned with a long waiter con- 
taining a complete “elderkin set” of dining- 
dishes neatly arranged on a miniature table, 
surrounded by chairs of corresponding size. 
This was placed on the edge of the Mayor's 
dining-table, that his little daughter might stand 
by and conveniently do the honors of the ances- 
tral supper. 

The happy elderkins during the repast dis- 
played a merry, volatile spirit, buzzing their 
whispered wit at one another in the liveliest 
manner, The Mayor's father seemed in a per- 
fect ecstacy of fun. In what respect his frolic- 
some humor overleaped the bounds of decorum 
1 do not know; but Lonce observed the Mayor's 
daughter, who, the reader remembers, was su- 
perintending the little table, take the liberty to | 
gently flip his ears, playfully chiding him with, | 
“Naughty, naughty grandpa to behave so and 
set such a rude example to his smaller forefa- 
thers!" 

The elderkins, as I learned, are not often ad- 
mitted to close proximity to, and, as a Tule, 
never on the same floor with, the first-floor gen- 
eration of that country, on account of being 
thereby exposed to mortal injury from people 
so much superior in size. The wisdom of'such 
precaution is illustrated by an accident which 
happened on the preeent occasion. 

Alter supper, agreeably to their wont, the el- 
derkins, who are particularly fond of recalling 
and musing upon the pleasant scenes of their 
past lives, had separated to different sections of 
our dining-table for the purpose of sitting down 
to qmiet meditation, each alone by himself. [I 
may remark, by the way, that in the perpetuity 
of memory the Vespucians find the “survival 
of the fittest faculty of the human mind.”} 

Now it chanced, as I was saunte 
the edge ot the table, to wateh the 
derkins in their solitary nooks—re 


ring around 
musing el- 
uly an im- 
Pressive sight—l picked up and placed in my 
mouth a pinch of lettuce, little dreaming it 
contained, snuggled among its corrugated leaves 
& tiny, living elderkin, the great-great-grent— 
more or less—grandfather of my host. My at- 
tempts to masticate the lettuce : 
with an intense stinging 


being attended 
rith ot my tongue, not rel- 
lishing such strong Vespucian pepper (as | 
plained the sensation), I was 
ing the mordant mouthful. 
The 
tressed coniition attracting the 
host, it was now 


elderkin a } 


ex- 
not slow in eject- 
stinging stil] inereasing, and my dis- 
attention of my 
discovered that I had the little 


‘Tisoner in my mouth, the 


ee poor fel- 
low’s foot having g F 


ot caught in the jagged crey- 
‘ carious tooth of my under-jaw, while 
he had done his best to apprise me of his danger- 
ous plight by violently biting and ‘ectehihe cs 

tongue, creating the stinging sensation I had = 


ice of 








roneously accredited to Vespucian pepper. As 
to raising a cry of alarm, the loudest screeching 
of so small a pair of lungs would not have ex- 
ceeded the buzz of a mosquito, hardly likely to 
be heard amid the clatter of dishes and vocal 
hilarity of a household in the act of supping. 

By force of habit I now resorted to my quill 
toothpick, when the more considerate Mayor, 
laying one hand on my owr deprecatingly, with 
the other lifted Fi Finches Hi to my mouth, 
who, by reaching in his little arm, at length 
succeeded in releasing the captive from his un- 
comfortable snare. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LITTLE “‘EX-WIFE,” AND WHAT SUDDENLY 
BEFALLS MY HOST.——-A VESPUCIAN SEMI-SUI- 


CIDE. 
Up to this time our hostess had continued sit- 


ting at her end of the table, ina quiet dignity 
becoming her ideal of the female headship of a 
mayoral household. Observing my lively in- 
terest in the elderkins—who, having at last re- 
turned to their elevator-baskets, were now with- 
drawn from sight into the chamber above—she 
beckoned me to her to see a diminutive ‘‘wee- 
wee” protégé, about as large as her wedding- 
finger, whom she was feeding and petting near 
her plate. 

This little human charge proved to be no 
less than the Mayor’s first wife. Seized, some 
years previous, with an alarming illness, she was 
forced to take so much of the “‘low-floo” elixir 
as to first reduce her to her present state, the 
Mayor availing himself of the privilege of the 
Vespucian law allowing a consort to procure a 
divorce when the husband or wife has become 
diminished to a size of a Vespucian clothes-pin 
(which is a trifle smaller than our own) ‘“‘provided 
the plaintiff sti'l maintains hisser own normal 
stature.” Where both parties are equally dwarfed 
no divorce is granted. When a wife is thus di- 
vorced the husband is obliged to provide an ali- 
mony, to keep her in his family still, and ‘‘feed 
the same at his own table.” 

How this unfortunate little ex-wife, though 
treated by all with the utmost tenderness, could 
sit there 80 complacently and see another woman 
occupying the enviable place once hers would 
have been a mystery, perhaps, to my lady read- 
ers. One could not help noticing the steady, 
radiant expression she wore, as though foresee- 
ing, clairvoyantly, the something about to hap- 
pen. 

The something, I mean, which then and there 
suddenly happened to our host. Without any 
premonitory symptoms, to all appearances in 
the enjoyment of robust health, while sitting in 
his chair at the table, the Mayor was smitten 
with a partial paralysis of the brain. There are 
bustle and confusion among the servants; a 
physician is quickly summoned, who, immedi- 
ately comprehending the danger, orders him to 
be put to bed at once, where the doctor loses 
no time in administering liberal doses of the 
‘low-floo” death-antidote, the elixir that alone 
can prolong Vespucian life when attacked with 
mortal disease. 

Being a member myself of the medical fra- 
ternity, I am admitted to the bedside of the 
stricken man. The doctor, in completing his 
diagnosis uf the case, informs me the Mayor 
had received quite a serious shock of what, in 
Vespucian phraseology, is technically termed a 
‘number-one palsy.” 

‘‘Low-floo,” as I now had an opportunity to 
observe, resembles both ottar-of-rose and chlo- 
roform in odor, causing a transient lethargy 
similar to that of an anesthetic. 

As the poor Mayor swal.owed more and myre 
of the balmy elixir it was curious to see how 
rapidly his head diminished in size, the rest of 
his body being concealed under the bed-clothes. 
Forgetting that the contraction must be going 
on symmetrically throughout the entire system, 
[ placed my hand under the bed-covers to see if 
our patient’s feet were warm, feeling for them 
in vain in their former place, at the foot of the 
bed, they being now drawn up more than half- 
way to the pillow. 

At this stage of physical reduction I was 
struck with the strong resemblance the Mayor’s 
features bore to those of an ape, his flesh, how- 
ever, remaining white, or, perhaps, taking on a 
little browner tinge than before. Expressing 
my surprise to the physician, the latter explained 
that in the process of reduction by ‘“‘low-floo” a 
person naturally again passed through some- 
what of the Simian form, when reaching the 
Simian size, this being the form from which he 
originally sprang. So it appeared the Vespu- 
cians have this tangible proof of the essential 
correctness of the Darwinian theory. 

Raising the bed-clothes, and showing me the 
comparatively long arms of his patient, as well 
as his toes, which I noticed approximated con- 
siderably to finger-shape, like those of an ape, 
the doctor said to me, ‘‘Yes, as you perceive, we 
now have in bed here, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an old-fashioned man !” 

[ uring the ordeal of diminution the hot steam 
rolled off from the fevered, shrinking body of 
the sufferer in heavy, cloudy masses, requiring 
open windows and powerful disinfectants to 
render the air fit for respiration. Taking it al- 
together, the miscellaneous fumes of the sick 
room were anything but agreeable. Blind to 
this circumstance, however, the devoted second 
wife remained kneeling by the bed, sorely be- 
wailing the fast-shrinking form of her stricken 
spouse. Meanwhile, the little ‘‘ex-wife,” brought 
to the bedside by a servant, is no less overcome 
with wifely emotion. 

I observed that the servant in question, with 
the ‘‘ex-wife” in one hand, held in the other a 
handsome Vespucian clothes-pin, bearing on its 
head the stamp of the authorized sealer of 
weights and measures of thatland. This clothes- 
pin the servant presently laid alongside of the 
patient to measure by. Though the latter was 
now pronounced out of danger by the physician, 
his body continued to contract and shorten trom 
the effect of the medicine, given to him, in no 
unstinted quantities, to be on the safe side. 
Still smaller and smaller grows the Poo-Sho- 
politan Mayor—he has long since reached elder- 
kinhood—now a quart-bottle would hold him— 
now, yes, see! he has actually dwindled to the 
size of the standard clothes-pin, and the little 
“ex-wife,” uttering a shrick of hysteric joy, 
falls upon his neck with a shower of affectionate 


kisses. 





A whisper from Fi Finches Hi here informed 
me that the Mayor, having reacbed by dimension 
the statute “point of divorce,” and his second 
wife still maintaining her natural size, the ‘‘ex- 
wife” reverted to her former husband. 

But the singular Vespucian romance ends not 
at this juncture. Wife the second, not to be 
outwitted by an untoward event, repairing toa 
room by herself, and laying her hand with fem- 
inine resolution on an ample bottle of concen- 
trated “low-floo,” in one moment more had 
swallowed enough of the drastic elixir to reduce 
her own form to the same clothes-pin level. 
By this heroic step, Iam told, she takes rank 
as “‘second Mayoress” of Peo-Shopoiis, that of 
‘first Mayoress” being the propert: of the re- 
instated first wife, ‘‘ex”-wife no long: r. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





MISCELLANY. 
Art tired? 
There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head— 
The lovely world, and the over world alike, 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy note— 


“Thy Father loves thee.” 
—Jean Ingelow. 





Knowledge, like grief or joy, has its degrees. 
A child can learn the Ten Commandments, and 
can obey them, too, but it has no information 
on the subject compared with any good man in 
the middle of life who has seen the drama of 
mankind, with its daily ruin of those who have 
cast themselves against the true and the good. 
You have only one life to live here. The path 
is not long, and you cannot go over ita second 
time. Therefore it is necessary to be earnest 
and sincere—earnest, lest lessons be unread 
and duties be undone; sincere, lest some false 
pursuit, some hypocrite’s hope, hover before 


Beautiful faces are those that wear— 

It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 
Beautiful eyes are those that show, 

Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 
Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girda. 
Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work that is earnest, brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 
Beautifal feet are those that go 

On kindly ministries to and fro, 

Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 
Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 

With patient grace and daiiy prayer. 
Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 
Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 

Beautiful goal, with race well won, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 
Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 


Over worn-out hands—oh, beautiful sleep! 
— Herald of Health. 





best touches of a master to the marbie. 


Beavtirut Tu1nes.—(By Elles P. Allerton. ) 


Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep 


Canova’s Ricgnt Hanp.—Do you know that 
Canova’s right hand is in a jasper urn that is 
placed against the wall in one of the halls of 
the Venetian Academy? I°did not; and was 
startled one day by learning the fact from the 
Latin inscription in gilt bronze letters upon the 
beautiful urn; underneath it is Canova's steel- 
scalpelio, which he used when giving the last 

At the 
Municipal Museum Correr (named Correr from 
the distinguished collector of the objects who 
left the museum to the city) you will find a 
curious collection of Canova’s abozzt, or first 
sketches in clay; among them is the repentant 
Magdalen, and the group of the old man lean- 


ing on the young woman’s arm in the sad pro- 
cession entering his own monumental tomb at 
Friari. The group was originally modelled for 
the well-known tomb of the Archduchess Maria 
Christina of Austria, in the Augustins Church 
at Vienna. Above this case of clay-sketches 
are three of Canova’s oil paintings, very poor, 
a few carefully selected designs of some of his 
monuments. Among them is a very beautiful 
Rezzonico, Clement XIII., tomb, which is in 
the north transept of St. Peter’s, at Rome. On 
the wall below these drawings and oil-paint- 
ings are fastened a bone modelling-tool, a rasp 
and a long steel-chisel with a wooden handle, 
which were used by Canova in his clay and 
marble-work. Canova, you will remember, 
died in Venice in 1822; he was born at Pos- 
sagno, near Bassano, in 1757. He died in 
Campo St. Gallo; you will find the house 
easily; itis No. 1119. His cunning right hand 
is enshrined in jasper at the academy; his sim- 
ple, honest heart is embalmed in the superb 
monument built by all Europe to his memory 
in the fine old Venetian church of the Friari, 
and his body rests in the temple he built at his 
birthplace, Possagano.—Anne Brewster. 


lis Seventa Birtupay.—(By Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton. )— 
He cannot come to-day, 
And lean his loving head upon my breast, 
Bringing me back such blissful sense of rest, 
Or look at me with the old, tender smile 
That I have missed for such a dreary while. 
I cannot tell my boy how he has grown 
Since the last year I held him for my own; 
But angels may keep. festival in heaven 
That he is seven 
To-day. 
I should not be so sad 
If I could bid my selfish longings fly ; 
His joy would be enough to satisfy. 
But [ am weak; I cannot still the pain, 
Knowitig that I shall reach my arms in vain, 
Because he is away. My heart is worn 
All threadbare with regrettings it has borne. 
Ah! can he hear me say, dwelling in heaven, 
‘“‘Sweet, thou art seven 
To-day”? 
Never but five to me! 
With him afar, the birthdays that are past 
Do seem as naught, only as landmarks vast 
Set in my heart’s great wilderness of woe. 
And yet it would be sweet if I could know 
How angelhood doth glorify, how bliss 
Transfigures; but I might not dare to kiss 
His brow, or say, flooded with light of heaven, 
“Sweet, thou art seven 
To-day.” 
And, if his eyes can see 
The infinite horizon that doth sweep 
Into celestial space, why sheuld J weep? 
I think there will be kept for me a place 
Beside him. He would miss his mother’s face 
In the eternal years to come. And I 
Some day may go to him all rapturously, 
And say, with love that shall be made divine, 
“Sweet, thou art mine 
To-day.” 


Wir anp Humor.—A gentleman having a 
horse that started and broke his wife’s neck, a 
neighbor squire told him he wished to purchase 
it for his wife to ride upon. ‘*No,” says the 
other, ‘‘I will not sell it; I intend to marry 
again myself.” 

‘“‘Well, Peggy,” said an old man to a female 
servant whom he had known all his days, ‘‘are 
ye no married yet?” ‘‘Me married yet!” re- 
plied Peggy, indignantly. ‘‘I dare say no! I 
wouldna gie my single lite for a’ the double anes 
I ever saw.” 


postofiice, the other day, and as the pedestrian 
crawled upon the pavement the Jehu called out 
to him, in a tone of mingled indignation and re- 
monstrance, ‘‘What are ye doin’ under my 
wagor.?” and drove on his way. 

A sailor, the other day, in describing his first 
effort to become nautical, said that just at the 
close of a dark night he was sent up aloft to try 
if he could see a light. 
favorite with the lieutenant, he was not hailed | t 
for some hours. ‘‘Aloft there!” at length was 
heard from the lieutenant. ‘‘Ay, ay, sir.” ‘*Do 
you see a light?” ‘Yes sir.” ‘*What light?” 
“Daylight, by jingo!” 

A man broke a chair over his wife’s head. 
When he got to jail and the chaplain under- 
took to talk to him he displayed a good deal of 
penitence. He said he was very sorry that he 
had permitted his anger to obtain the mastery 
over him, and to suffer him to do such an act, 
because it was a good chair, one of those good l 
old-fashioned Windsor chairs which was an 
heir-loom in his family, and he knew he never 
could replace it. ; t 
It is Sunday morning, the church bells are 
ringing, and he stands at the bottom of the stairs 
and yellsupto her: ‘Will you ever get ready ?” | t 
She pretends not to hear him uutil he yells 
again, and then she yells back as loud as she 
can: ‘You know very well I’m ready; but if|t 
I'd ever supposed that we were going in so early, 


on.” And she stood before the looking-glass 
and gave way to her grief. 

An old woman of Cabrach, who had never | § 
left the parish, was at last prevailed upon to | § 


patient and anxious zeal. 
sincerity of his sitter communicated itself, for 


and me in my new black silk, I’d never put it | sive Washington. 
finished, we are told in the legends of the vil- 


lage that he and Lady Washington would often 


rinth of salt-creeks and rivers, which cut up 

the land into innumerable islands, some of them 

merely grass hummocks that are covered at 

high water; others delightfully wooded with oak, 

cedar and palmetto, where the old-time planter 

luxuriated on the profits of the long, silken 

staple, which sold at fabulous prices. Now the 

plantations are abandoned, most of them, and 
countless bevies of quail forage in the old fields. 

Herds of deer and droves of turkeys and coons 
come out of the hummocks into the overgrown 
garden-patches to feed on the succulent plants 
that have come up spontaneously year after 
year from self-sown seed. Here-and-there is 
an old concrete chimney, made of cemented 
oyster-shells, where an overseer’s house once 
stood; or the decaying remnants ot some negro 
quarter hidden in a tangle of orange-trees, cat- 
briars, sprawling fig-trees, vines and palmetto- 
scrub. At intervals, on more eligible sites, are 
groves of somber live-oaks, whose far-reaching 
arms are draped with swaying moss, drooping 
over the waste where a pretentious mansion 
formerly stood; and one can sometimes trace 
the outlines of a flower-garden by the rose-trees, 
jonquils and cape-jasmines that seem to grow 
with a strange system of regularity and design. 
Some few of these favored localities have been 
reclaimed in part by their former owners, and 
others are occupied by Northern families who 
have acquired possession since the war, and are 
in vain attempting to rehabilitate them, wonder- 
ing why, in this enervating climate, and the 
present demoralized state of labor, they cannot 
make the waste places blossom and yield abun- 
dantly as of yore. When the tide goes out all 
the shoaler creeks are emptied, and a vast ex- 

tent of marsh-mud, interspers.d with grassy 
oases, is exposed to view; and all along the 
edges of these islands is a fringe of ‘‘coon oys- 
ters,” and here-and-there beds and reefs of these 
oysters crop out of the mud at random, threat- 
ening with their sharp, flinty edges serious dam- 
age to any craft that runs upon them. One 
would think there was food here for the million, 
but it is not so; these bivalves are chiefly shells, 
and no ‘“‘coon,” however hungry, car. consider 
himself half repaid for what he is abte to pick 
out of them. In some places, however, there 
are beds of fine edible oysters. These mud- 
flats yield abundant food to all the tribe of web- 
feet and waders, and when the curlew, the wil- 
lets, the winter yellow-legs and the snipe, et td 
omne genus, resort to them at low water, the 
sportsman seizes the auspicious moment at the 
half-flood and cautiously pushes his boat up 
and down the intricate channels and speedily 
secures a load. Of duck, too, there are usually 
plenty. 


Our MIntsTER’s SERMON.— 

The minister said last night, says he, 
**Don't be afraid of givin’; 

If your life ain’t worth nothin’ to other folks, 
Why, what’s the use of livin’?” 

And that’s what I say to my wife, says I, 
There’s Brown, the mis’rable sinner, 

He’d sooner a beggar would starve than give 
A cent towards buyin’ a dinner. 

I tell you our minister is prime, he is, 
But [ couldn’t quite determine, 

When I heard him a givin’ it right and left, 
Just who was hit by his sermon. 

Of course there couldn’t be no mistake 
When he talked of long-winded prayin’, 

For Peters and Johnson they sot and scowled 
At every word he was sayin’. 

And the minister he went on to say, 
‘‘There’s various kinds of cheatin’, 

And religion’s as good for every day 
As it is to bring to meetin.’ 

I don’t think much of the man that gives 
The loud Amens at my preachin’, 

And spends his time the followin’ week 
In cheatin’ and overreachin’.” 

I guess that dose was bitter enough 
For a man like Jones to swaller ; 

But I roticed he didn’t open his mouth, 
Not once, after that, to holler; 

Hurrah, says I, for the minister— 
Of course I said it quiet— 

Give us some more of this open talk; 
It’s very refreshin’ diet. 

The minister hit ’em every time; 
And when he spoke of fashion, | 

And riggin’s out in bows and things, 
As woman’s rulin’ passion, 

And coming to church to see the styles, 
I coaldn’t help a winkin’ 

And a-nudgin’ ny wife, and says I, ‘‘That’s you ; 
And I guess it sot her thinkin’. 

Says I to myself, that sermon’s pat, 
But man is a queer creation, 

And I’m much afraid that most of the folks 
Won't take the application. 

Now, if he had said a word about 
My personal mode of sinniu’, 

I'd have gone to work to right myself, 
And not set there a-grinnin’. 

Just then the minister says, says he, 
**And now I’ve come to the fellers 

Who’ve lost this shower by usin’ their friends 
As a sort o’ moral umbrellas. 

Go home,” says he, ‘‘and find your faults, 
Instead of huntin’ your brothers’; 

Go home,” says he, ‘‘and wear the coats 

You tried to fit for others.” 

My wife she nudged, and Brown he winked, 

And there was lots o’ smilin’, 


And lots o’ luokin’ at our pew— 


It sot my blood a-bilin’. 


Says [ to myself, our minister 


Is gettin’ a little bitter; 


I'll tell him, when the meetin’s out, that I 


Ain’t at all that kind of a critter! 


—New Haven Register. 


Gitsert Sruart’s Later Lire.—In 1793, 


Stuart for a few months was in New York, 
A reckless driver ran over a man near the | painting the portraits of the most famous men 
and women of the time. 
adelphia, then the capital of the new republic, 


He then went to Phil- 


‘his highest ambition in life,” as he declared, 
‘being to paint the face of Washington.” 


There is a story of his first introduction to the 
Father of his Country, significant of the char- 
acter of the two men. 
manner (or self-conceit as we may choose to 
As he was no great | think it) had often carried him unabashed into 


Stuart's natural ease of 


he presence of royalty in England. The man 


of genius, he declared, honored kings by his 
notice. But when Secretary Dandridge brought 
him into the little parlor where Washington 
awaited him he utterly lost his self-possession 
and stood awed and dumb for several minutes. 
The President talked to him quietly until he re- 
covered himself. There must have been some 
fine quality in Stuart himself thus to appreciate 
the majesty of simple truth. 


The painter lived in Germantown, a quiet 
ittle suburb of Philadelphia, to which the 


yellow fever that year had driven President 
Washington and the officers of state. 


He 
urned an ivy-grown stable or barn, in a field 


near his house, into a studio, and there he exe- 
cuted the truest and greatest work of his life— 


ke head of Washington—working at it with a 
Something of the 


he moment, to the flighty artist; and Stuart’s 


fascination conquered even the grave and impas- 


After his own portrait was 


troll across the fields and sit for hours in the 
table-studio, talking to the painter as he 


” 


visit some friends in Aberdeen. 
be the time of full moon, when the granite city 
presents a singularly fine appearance at night. 
Struck by this, but thinking it due to some im- 
provement of these advanced times wrought on 
the nightly luminary, she expressed her satis- 
faction thus: **Weel, I like a’thing aboot Aber- 
deen that I hae seen, but ’specially yer bonny 
moon; it’s a rale treat to see’t; for the ane we 
hae at the Cabrach’s like the back o’ a heuk, an’ 
gies nae licht worth speakin’ o’. 


There is no time like the old time, 
When you and I were young, 
When the buds of April blossomed, 
And the birds of spring-time sung. 
The garéen’s brightest glories 
By summer suns are nursed, 
But oh, the sweet, sweet violets, 
The flowers that opened first! 
There is no place like the old place, 
Where you I were born, 
Where we lifted first our eye-lids, 
On the splendors of the morn, 
From the milk-white breasts that warmed us, 
From the clinging arms that bore, 
Where the dear eyes glistened o’er us 
That will look for us no more! 
There is no friend like the old friend 
That has shared our morning days, 
No greeting like his welcome, 
No homage like his praise ; 
Fame is the scentless sunflower, 
With gaudy crown of gold; 
But friendship is the breathing rose, 
With sweets in every fold. 
There is no love like the love 
That we courted im our pride; 
Though our leaves are falling, falling, 
And we’re fading side by side, 
There are blossoms all around us, 
With the colors of our dawn, 
And we live in borrowed sunshine 
When the light of day is gone. 
There are no times like the old times— 
They shall never be forgot! 
There is no place like the old place— 
Keep green the dear old spot! 
There are no friends like our old friends— 
May heaven prolong their lives! 
There are no loves like old loves— 
God bless our loving wives! 





you, an tgnts fatuus, instead of an eternal star. 


Oe Se RTO AI OF 


South Carolina, Georgia and Florida is a laby- 


Tue Sea Istanps.—All along the coast of 





It happened to 


No Time Like tut O_p Time.—(By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.) — 


worked. The portrait of Washington, in fact, 
was not finished at all; when the head was done 
Stuart declared he would never touch it again, 
aud never did, although he finished inferior 
copies made from it, sold them, and squabbled 
about the selling. Tiis one great picture was 
bought by the Boston Atheneum, to which it 
now belongs. It gives us, perhaps, our only 
true knowledge of the appearance of Washing- 
ton, if we except the bust made by Houdin, who 
came from France for the express purpose of 
modelling it for the State of Virginia. 

There are told in Germantown many stories 
of Stuart—of the great men and the stately, 
beautiful women who came to him to be painted 
(and one likes to believe that in those first deys 
of the republic all the men were great and all 
the women fair); of his skill, his excesses, his 
mad fury when angered, his generosity when 
pleased; at work this morning, with Thomas 
Jefferson as his charmed, attentive listener; 
this afternoon, kicking a roast of beef back to 
his butcher's in a tempest of fury, followed by 
the shouting, delighted boys of the Village. 

His record after thie date is briefly told. Ife 
went to Washington, then to Boston, and there 
died, the first portrait-painter in the country, 
after an old age beset by disease, debt and 
drink. No boy ever set out on the journey of 
life with a larger capital of health, winning 
manner, friendships or natura! ability; no man 
ever brought that journey to a sadder end of 
disappointment and loss.—St. Nicholas. 


Tae Cuitpren’s Bev-Time.—(Ry Jane El 
liot Hopkins. )— 
The clock strikes seven in the hall, 
The curfew of the children’s day, 
That calls each little pattering foot 
From dance and song and livelong play ; 
Their day that in our wider light 
Floats like a silver day-moon white, 
Nor in our darkness sinks to rest, 
But sets within a golden west. 
Ah! tender hour that sends adrift 
Jf children’s kisses through the house, 
And cuckoo-notes of sweet ‘‘Good-night !” 
That thoughts of Heaven and home arouse; 


S$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


In witching one, so dear a sight! 
An ecstacy of life and light. 

And, ah! what lovely witcheries 
Bestrew the floor! an empty sock, 
By vanished song and dance left loose 

As dead birds’ throat; a tiny smock 
That, sure, upon some meadow grew 
And drank the heaven-sweet rains; a shoe 
Scarce bigger than an acorn-cup; 

Frocks that seem flowery meads cut up. 
Then lily dressed in angel-white, 

To mother’s knee they trooping come, 
The soft palms fold like kissing shells, 

Ani they and we go singing hone— 

Their bright heads bowed and worshipping, 
As though some glory of the spring, 
Some daffodil that mocks the day, 
Should fold his golden palms and pray. 
The gates of Paradise swing wide 

A moment’s space in soft accord, 
And those dread angels, life and death, 

A moment veil the flaming sword, 
And o’er this weary world forlorn 
From Eden’s secret heart is borne 
That breath of Paradise most fair, 
Which mothers call the ‘‘children’s prayer. 
Ah! deep pathetic mystery! 

The world’s great woe unconscious hung, 
A rain-drop on a blossom’s lip; 

While innocence that woos our wrong, 
And love divine that looks again, 
Unconscious of a cross and pain, 

From sweet child-eyes, and in that child 
Sad earth and heaven reconciled. 
Then kissed, on beds we lay them down, 

As fragrant-white as clover’s sud, 

And all the upper floors grow hushed 

With children’s sleep and dews of God. 
And as our stars their beams do hide, 

The dews of twilight, opening wide, 
Take up the heavenly tale at even, 
And light us on to God and heaven. 


Ottver CromwELL.—It was Cromwell whom 
all adherents of the party that found itself stand- 
ing in such fierce opposition to the Presbyteri- 
ans regarded as their chief; whom the enthusi- 
astic Vane, the cautious Ireton, the generous 
Hutchinson, the sincere Ludlow, as well as the 
sectarian, whatever his denomination, Inde- 
pendent, Brownist, or Anabaptist, all alike 
looked upon as the one man able to understand 
their wants, and to lead them tothe accomplish- 
ment of their aims. For above others he pos- 
sessed a power of sympathy, talking to each 
in the language ot the hearer’s heart, until one 
and all found it impossible to doubt that his ob- 
vious sympathy with their feelings must spring 
from a sympathy with their views; with Ludlow 
and Hutchinson he would discuss republican 
government; with Vane he could look forward 
to the time when men, instead of being govern- 
ed by self-interest, should strive to act as Christ 
would act did he reign upon earth; with his 
soldiers he could pray and humble himself be- 
fore the Lord, feeling that he and they were but 
as weak worms, and that it was God in his 
mercy who bestowed victory upon his saints; 
with the more wordly-minded he could unbend 
and be a pleasant companion, using the language 
of the ordinary English gentleman, while in de- 
bate he could either attest his sincerity with the 
fervid words and tears of a more demonstrative 
age, or rein ir his feelings and battle with the 
calm argument of reason. Freedom with the 
various forms of vigorous life that spring from 
{reedom—this was his ideal, and it was one that 
had room within itself for all the others. A 
man whose nature is based on a principle so 
wide and deep, when dealing with those whose 
aims converge in different lines on the same 
point as his own, is not to be considered false- 
hearted because his conversation seems to ac- 
cord with his companion’s character; it is rather 
that his mind is more capacious, able to enter- 
tain more ideas und feelings than those of his 
fellows; he sees the many sides to a question, 
they but one. Sympathy is, in fact, the first 
quality of a leader. To move men he must be 
moved by them; thus alone will they follow 
while he leads. It was thus through his being 
able to obtain the confidence of all that Crom- 
well took his natural position as chief of a co- 
alition united by common hatred of Presbyte- 
rian ascendency, and including fanatical Ana- 
baptists and Fifth-Monarchists, aristocratical 
Republicans and Independents, democratical 
law-reformers and Church-reformers, with law- 
yers and Erastians who were Monarchists at 
heart. 

The features of this man who, having begun 
life as a farmer, was rapidly rising to become 
the director of a great nation, rough as they 
were to look upon, could not fail to bear upon 
them the expression of his true worth. A big 
head, which was covered with light-brown hair 
curling down upon his neck; a forehead broad 
and high; shaggy eyebrows, with stern, deep- 
set eyes looking vut from beneath them; a nose 
that: stood well out from the face, rather broad 
and red; achin and mouth expressive of firm- 
ness; a skin tanned brown with exposure to 
wind and weather; a rough-looking face, with 
a big wart over the right eyebrow; the whole 
bearing the expression of dignity though not of 
grace, showing a man of strong feelings with 
stronger self-control, of spirit stern and just. 
One of his household, writing to a friend in 
America, thus describes him: ‘‘His body was 
well compact and strong, his stature under six 
foot about two inches; his head so shaped, as 
you might see it a storehouse and shop both of 
a vast treasury of natural parts; his temper ex- 
ceeding fiery (as I have known), but the flame 
of it kept down for the most part, or soon al- 
layed, with those moral endowments he had. 
He was naturally compassionate towards objects 
in distress, even to an effeminate measure. 
Though God had made him a heart wherein was 
little room for any fear but what was due to 
himself, of which there was a large proportion, 
yet he did exceed in tenderness towards suffer- 
ers. A larger soul, I think, hath seldom dwelt 
in a house of clay than his was.”— History of 
Charles I. and the Great Rebellion. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS! 
BELLAHK’S enicwuesis METHOD FOR 


PIANO [75 cts.], is an easy, attractive and 
pleasant method for the first 6 months at the Piano. 


GETZE’S SCHOOL FOR PARLOR ORGAN 
[92.50]. Immensely popular. About 70,000 cop- 
ies now in use. 


CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF NATION- 
AL SONGS. The most brilliant compilation of 
Patriotic Songs extant. The National Airs of 
America, England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
France, Spain, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Austria and Russia are in it. 

In Paper 40 cts.; Boards 50 cts. Cloth 75 cts. 


MASON and HOADLEY’S METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS [$3.00], is a handsome, com- 
plete. well-arranged Instruction Book for the Piano- 
forte. 


GERMAN FOUR-PART SONGS, for MIXED 
VOICES [$1.50]. A rich treasury of most ex- 
cellent music for Societies, etc. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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UASSACHUSETTS 
Centennial Medal, 
IN GOLD AND ENAMEL, 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE 
Souvenir of 1876. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL DESIGN 
Price $10. 


Now Ready, and for Sale for the Benefit of 
the Centennial Fund. 


CROSBY & FOSS, 


No. 444 WASHINGTON STREET. 
meh? 4t 


rar NaET ANOS Ea pea secitag 
Smuggler Cigars. 

Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 


quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
feb26 
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REAL ESTATE. 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
meh4 tf 








And a soft air to sense and heart, 

As when the bee and blossom part; 

And little feet that patter slower, 

Like the last droppings of the shower. 

And in the children’s rooms aloft 
What blossom shapes do gaily slip 

Their dainty sheaths, and rosy run 
From clasping hand and kissing lip, 








A naked sweetness to the eye— | 
Blossom and babe and butterfly 
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PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


Boston 





CHARLES RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 


co., 


AGENTS FOR 
Pure White Lead, and 


Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 





—— 
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Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 


No. 27 











1876, T.,B.&C. 1876, 
New Importations 
FINE 
CARPETS 


For Spring Sales! 


Stock complete in every Department 


Particular attention is call- 
ed to Choice Specialties in 
aul grades of goods. 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN 


350 WASHINGTON STREET. 


i . 


HATTERS. 
SPRING STYLES 


—OF— 


GENTS’ DRESS HATS, 


Young Men’s Hats 
Of the Latest and Leading Styles. 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR 


AMIDON & DUNLAP HATS. 
CANES 


—AND— 


Silk Umbrellas 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


JACKSON & Co., 


HATTERS, 


59 Tremont Street, Boston. 
aprl 3t 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


CLOSING-OUT SALE, 


Preparatory to Relinquishment of Retail 
Business. 


FARMING TOOLS 


Of the latest improvements produced in the factories 
of this company. 


CARDEN TOOLS 


Of the best kinds and quality. 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Raised expressly by the most celebrated growers of 
Europe and America. 


Prices Guaranteed Lower than can 
be Obtained from Others. 


Inquiries in person and by letter solicited. 
Spacious Exhibition Hall. Open through- 
out the week for display of goods and the 
pleasure of visitors. 

If possible, call and examine goods now 
offered, securing benefit of opportunity for 
splendid bargaius before making engage- 
ments elsewhere. 


AMES -PLOW COMPANY, 








Quincy Hall, over the Market. 
3t BOSTON. aprl 
— ARI-STORE. | 
L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
594 Washington Street, Boston. 
apr8s Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


__INSURANOE. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........- $13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
CMON Cokin daiciundiccsesccccaren $12,539,416.98 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 


AMOUNEALE Fisk... .cse00 ceeceees --$62,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15, le 

The Company has reached its present prosperous 

condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 

fund is composed is $219,771.56 over the cost on the 

Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 

capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 

Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 

years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 

agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel. 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. sees | 


aprl 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO., 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873, 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


mar4 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 











Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE I 
STATE STREET. |1 


Local Agencies im every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 





85 & 89 Oliver,cer. High “t., preseems 





OF OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts, 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH & LYNN 
RAILROAD 


vere, Revere Beach and L nn at 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11, A.M., 
2 3 oe f . 
at 745 P.M. RETURNING, leave LYNN at 6, 7,8, 9, 


East Boston at 5.45 A.M. 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. 


FURNITURE 
SUMMER HOUSES 
VERY CHEAP, 


—AT— 


NOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
Successors of Beal § Hooper. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1530. 


tf lanl 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 
THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our Warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


meht 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ry, of all sorts. jan3l 





~ HOUSE OF - 
Walter Baker & Co., 
1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chocolate and 
Bromma, 

IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 
MODERN COMMERCE. 


Cocoa, 


HIGHEST MEDALS received at INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in , LONDON, 
PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL EX- 
HIBITIONS in all parts of the UNITED 
STATES. 





| NEW SPECIALTY, 
BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Stores in 
mehtil 


4a Send for Centennial Book to our 
Boston and New York. xt 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO) 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. 
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PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-UEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mare 





CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 


SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Etc., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
z= PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tr mch4 


“Permanent Carbon Photographs. 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 

Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW NAPLES 


Maccaroni, 


april 


12 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes. 
FOR SALE 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


N.APIERCE & GO, 


BOSTON. 


0 





Leave BOSTON for East Boston, Winthrop, Re- | ;, 


M. And for East Boston 








2 M—1. 2 3, 4 5.6 
0,11 A.M.,12 M.—1,2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 P.M. And from 
SUNDAYS — Leave BOSTON at 9, 10,11 A. M., 12 


—1.2, 3.4.5,6 P.M. And for East Boston at 7 P.M. . : 
MeTURNING-—Leave LYNN at 9, 10, 11 A.M., 12 M..| “#h and American Cards 
1, 2. 3, 4,5,6 P.M. And from East Boston at 8.30 A.M. 


concise, graphic, full of information, most seasona 


EASTER CROSSES. 


FREEMAN, 
CAREY 
& CO, 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 
NEW NUMBER, 


315 & 317 Washington Street, 


Call particular attention to 


A NEW LOT 


—OF— 


Made from the FINEST ENGLISH MELTONS, 
DIAGONALS, and SILK MIXTURES, cut in latest 
style. 

Owing to the very dull season, we had the best 
Custom Coat-Makers in Boston make all this work, 
and will guarantee it equal to the finest made to 
order in Boston. 


Prices from S12 to $28. 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 
315 & 317 WASHINGTON STREET. 


OLD BLUE 
WILLOW WARE 


Dinner Sets, 
Breaktast Sets 
Costing as low as the ordinary White Granite Ware, 
—ALSo— 
120 French and English Decorated 
DINNER SETS, 
Last year’s patterns. 


Will be sold at REDUCED PRICES to make 
room for New Importations. 


Persons or families interested. whether ready tog 
buy or not, are invited to view the goods and prices 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


51 to 50 Federal Street, 
Opposite J. R. Osgood & Cols Book house. 


CEO. LYON & CO. | 


We have succeeded in obtaining a large assort- 
ment of seasonable and recent style SUITINGS AND 
TROWSERINGS at much below the gold cost of im- 
portation. These, together with the balance of our 
own importation, we shall make up to © rder at a 
LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices, ive em- 


ployment to our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have red, 
price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN on 
Shirts made to order, 


GEORGE LYON & (0, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS. 
12 WEST STREET, 


CORNER WASHINGTON, 


' SELF-LIGHTING 
GAS BURN ER. 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM, 


_ The lighting instantly accomplished when the gas 
is turned on—avoiding the INCONVENIENCE and 
DANGER of MATCHES. 


Each Burner Complete in itself, and 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 
On exhibition ana for sale at the Gas Fixture sture of 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 Tremont Street. 
Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 


d the 


our White 


Spacious 
Chambers 


The Trade and Canvassers supplied. 


SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 
This Institution, the oldest and most successful of 


the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the most superior advantages 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
eation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of it= graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE, 

As there is no class system cach student receives 
separate instruction, Open Day and Evening. Call 
or send for Circular. 

G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., Ke. | 
136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER, 


NEW BOOK ON SANITARY SCIENCE. 


FILTH DISEASES, 


THEIR PREVENTION. 
sIMON, M.D., FLRL CG. Ss. 
of the Board of 


Ibmo. Cloth, &1. 


AND 
BY JOHN 
Printed under the direction 
Health of Massaclu-etts. 
If the practical suggesti 
acted on by all citizens, hundreds of lives | ow an- 
nually doomed te destruction would be saved, and 
the health and comfort of the people greatly increas- 
ed.—Dr. Henry 1. Bowditch 
PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 18S Tremont St., 
BOSTON, 
For sale by all booksellers. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government, 
BY P. J. PROUDHON. 
Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, 
BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 
And containing as a Frontispiece 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE gee 


state 






ns untide therein were 






Translated from the French by Bens. Rh. TUCKER, 
Vo more Spotting or Fading. owe 
—_— This—the first volume of Proudhon’s Comptete 
After many years of careful experiment we are | Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
now prepared to give our customers printed in large new type on heavy toned paper. 
The Highest Product of the Photographie | 7he Index says of it: “Together with Mr. Holycake’s 
Art in incomparable book, this new volume will greatly ene 
ENT C RB N PICTU a rich the literature of labor reform.” 
PERMAN A 0 R S, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
All Styles and Sizes, Price in Cloth, bevelled edges. ......6 $3.50. 
* Full Calf, blue, gilt edge....... 6.50. 





All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


BRIDGE COMPANY. 


The office of the Company is 


at No. 32 Equitable Build- 
ing. 


The books for subscription 


to stock are now ready for } 
signature. / 


The contract for building the Bridge ia 


signed, and all information concerning it, 
can by interested parties be obtained of / 


E. R. ANDREWS, 


Financial Agent. 


NEW BOOK. 





THE ARAB AND THE TURKS! ; 


Their Origin and History, their Religion, their Impe- z. 
r rial Greatness, and their Cond tion at the present 
Depot, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High Street, | tj 


me, with chapters on the other non-Christian Tribes 
f Western Asia. By EDSON L. CLARK. Clea~ 


le. Price $1.50. MOSES H. SARGENT. 


An elegant assortment of Chromos, Crosses, Eng- 


M. H. SARGENT, Treas., 








is 4 marll 


March 1, 1876, 





HENRY BREED, Supt, 


Cor. Beacon and Somerset Sts, 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
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